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Try the Big Change! 


4. in 2Z all-new Standard Gasolines 


NEW GOLD CROWN Super- 
Premium... an entirely new 
grade of gasoline... power- | 
matched to today’s mightiest 

— . engines. A Big Change that 
= [ So. _ gives the finest knockfree per- 
L | —.} formance you’ve ever known, 
banishes power-loss from 
spark-plug crust and wild ping. 


NEW RED CROWN King-Size 
Regular—with the Big Change 
to give you smooth, powerful 
response ... stepped up to a 
new octane high for king-size, 
knockfree power and king-size 
mileage, too. 


You expect more from ( STANDARD ) and get it! 


| 


‘rom Inland open hearth furnaces, some over a mile away, steel samples speed through pneumatic 
bes, converge at a central laboratory check point. Formerly, chemical analysis meant lost time, 
ower production schedules. Now, modern electronic devices make special analyses, instantly 
beord the presence and amounts of each chemical and mineral element. Across the panel of this 
rect reading spectrograph, lights flash—warn if an element exceeds plus or minus limits. Within 
inutes, instructions rush back to the open hearth crew to complete or divert the heat. It is 
e of scores of controls assuring that the steel you buy from Inland will be... “as ordered!’’ 


Symbol 
of 
Progress 
in Steel 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY + 38 South Dearborn Street » Chicago 3, Illinois 
ces: Chicago * Milwaukee * St.Paul + Davenport * St.Louis * Kansas City * Indianapolis * Detroit » New York 


Vay ! 


SHE NAL Sepp JOUR 


By Jove! Splendid news! 
Now there are two 
United “Executives”... 
for-men-only 


nonstops to New York 


The new ‘Advance Executive”’ 


leaves Midway at 4:30 p.m., 

thirty minutes earlier than 

“The New York Executive.” 

For reservations on either of these 
popular dinner flights 

to La Guardia, call United Air Lines 
at Financial 6-5700, or an 
authorized travel agent. 
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statistics Of zee 


Chicago Business 


June, 1957 May, 1957 Ju 


Building permits, Chicago 3,023 


Cost 


Contracts 


Cook Co. cost 


awarded on building projects, 


3,335 


30,603,014 $ 29,674,476 $ 27 


3 ee eee ee $ 83,362,000 $ 73,384,000 $ 73 


(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co..___ S, 6,555 7,334 
Consideration, =<. "=. 4a ee $ 5,199,102 $ 7,565,646 $ 9 
Bank clearings, Chicago______________ $ 4,856,759,266 $ 5,117,656,170 $ 4,853 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District... — $28,230,000,000 $29,593,000,000 $27,648 
Chicago only, =<. eee $14,458,699,000 $14,845,589,000 $14,120 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly 
LE POLtiney avis ee ee ee $ 4,231,000,000 $ 4,112,000,000 $ 3,908 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


Number of shares traded es 2,184,169 2,336,934 I 

Market value of shares traded $ 78,837,364 $ 77,884,262 $ 68 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area____ 13,143 14,906 
Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 

Ed>'Co: 2s. < Sa ee __ 1,607,135,000 —‘1,635,329,000 —1, 606 
Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago. 14,258,340 15,682,811 le 


Steel production (net tons), metropolitan 


area” eee be ee ee ee 1,722,100 1,782,000 J 
Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface division, (== 40,330,717 42,493,735 : 
Rapid transit division 9,129,572 9,817,866 § 
Air passengers, scheduled, Midway and 
O’Hare airports: 
Arrivals 501,983 442,668 
Departures—--- 2... 2s eee < 525,851 453,370 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100) ) 
Chicacoyescee =: eer Aaa 122.9 122.2 
Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago. 356,659 395,809 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage counties 42,461 38,575 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook Gountyi2. > ee 21,952 22,710 
Other Tlinois counties 12,548 13,521 


September, 1957, Tax Calendar__.__—=—S— 


Date Due 
1 


15 


16 


16 


16 


Tax 
Second installment of 1956 real estate taxes becomes 


delinquent on this date and subject to penalty of 
19% per month thereafter 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax and MROT return 
and payment for month of August 


If total income and social security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution 
in August, exceed $100, pay amount to 


Corporations file “Declaration of Estimated Tax” for 
1957 on Form 1120-ES if estimated income tax in year 
is expected to exceed $100,000, and pay 15° of such 
estimated tax in excess of $100,000 where filing re- 
quirements are met before Sept. 1, 1957 


Third installment date for individual’s declaration of 
estimated tax for 1957 (also date for revision of 
original estimates and date of original filing for those 
persons who did not have to file as of April 15 or 
June 15) 


Returnable 


County Collector 


Dept. of Rever 


Authorized De’ 


Distrist Dir. of | 
Rev. 


District Dir. of 
Rey. 


_. 


- 
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rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 

a 


EW MODERN DISTRICT engineering and construction department, archi- 


tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
R M Oo D E R W ie L A N T S toward a completed project. 
| 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


ice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Only STEEL can do so many Jobs so we 


i “ ae scsi 


Steelaire Home. The entire structural frame of this house is made from tough, cold-formed steel, so it is unaffected I 
fungus, and termites. Even more important is the fact that the steel frame resists warping and sagging. It’s one of a] 
Steelaire homes and is made by the U. S. Steel Homes Division of United States Steel. 


World’s Biggest Crowd. On power shovels, a “crowd” is the arm which 
the dipper and dipper-stick forward and back. It coordinates closely with 1 
motion of the dipper, and is a key part in the operation of the shovel which! 
withstand extremes of stress at any temperature. This is a picture of the 
crowd ever built, now installed on the biggest power shovel in the world. Its 
from USS “T-1” Steel, the remarkable new constructional alloy steel dev 
by United States Steel. An exceptionally strong and tough steel, it is noted 
welding characteristics. | ‘‘USS” and “‘T-1’’ are registered trademarks, 


Slap That Bermudavarius! The Talbot Brothers of Bermuda, famous fo 
colorful calypso music, recently retired their homemade packing-case “bas 
and proudly premiered in its place the world’s first Stainless Steel bass v” 
dog house or Bermudavarius, as it’s customarily referred to). An exact rep 
USS Stainless Steel of their original homemade design, it was built for them 
U. S. Steel’s supervision by a well-known manufacturer of Stainless Stee 
who commented that the fabricating job wasn’t difficult—but certainly was dif, 


UNITED STATES STEE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE , . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA ST” 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE... OIL WELL SU 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODI 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITIS8! 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COM! 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern tilt 
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Published since 1904... by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry + I North La Salle St., 
| Chicago 2, Ill. + Franklin 2-7700 
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Chicagoland will have 
Our another Fair. This was 
Cover the announcement that 
came out of the meet- 
ing where our cover picture was 
taken. It shows, left to right: Rich- 
ard Revnes, who directed the suc- 
cessful fair of June 28 through July 
15 (for a pictorial roundup of some 
of the highlights of the first Chicago- 
land Fair see page 18); Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley, and Thomas H. Coul- 
ter, chief executive officer of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Tentatively the Fair has been 
named the Chicagoland 1959 Inter- 
national Fair and Exposition. The 
exact dates and the place it will 
be held will be announced later. 

The Fair will celebrate two ma- 
jor forward-looking events sched- 
uled to take place in 1959. The 
first is the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, which will enable 
90 per cent of the world’s shipping 
fleet to make Chicago a port of call; 
and the second is the beginning of 
regularly scheduled commercial 
flights by jet planes to Chicago’s 
O’Hare field. 

Among other objectives of the Fair 
as outlined by Mayor Daley and 
chief executive officer Coulter are: 

1. To focus world-wide attention 
on Chicago as the richest market 
place on earth and the new world 
center of trade and transportation. 

2. To stimulate greater trade in 
imports and exports between the 
rich midwest and the rest of the 
world. 

3. To provide Chicago commerce 
and industry with a giant showcase 
for products manufactured here 
and distributed to the four corners 
of the earth. 

4. To generate pride in Chicago 
as a land of opportunity and a good 
place in which to live and work. 

5. To present an exciting summer 
spectacle. 

6. To stimulate travel and tourist 
trade for Chicago and the midwest. 

The Fair will also include a world 
marketing conference at which Chi- 
cago sales executives will tell foreign 
representatives how to develop mar- 
kets in the midwest. The Association 
of Commerce, at the request of 
Mayor Daley, agreed to take the 
lead in promoting the 1959 Fair un- 
der sponsorship by the city and a 
citizens’ organization to be set up 
later. 
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CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITE 


MANUFACTURING NG 


ensconscnsye INO. HGHY. 


WHITING 


INDUSTRIAL SITES NOW AVAILABLE . . . If locating in We will design and construct a plant tail! 
the heart of the fastest-growing industrial area in the to your needs for purchase or long-i 


country — is of importance to you, then look into the lease 
many advantages offered in THE INDUSTRIAL-HIGHWAY : | 
MFG. DISTRICT. 
Wear) 1S ESS DSW scAs Rip 
2233 AVENUE “0”, CHICAGO 33, ILL. TELEPHONE BAYPORT 


Cc ORI PORE AVL leOeN 
FORMERLY CHICAGO CONCRETE BREAKING CO. 


andolph Burgess, undersecretary of the Treas- 
“recently made an extensive presentation to 
ess, the gist of which was that the burden of 
National debt is getting lighter. Among the 
S Mr. Burgess made was that the national debt 
1S $251 lower per capita than it was ten years 
and that the debt now equals about three-fourths 
€ national income whereas ten years ago it was 
third larger than the national income. 

this were the whole picture, it would be cheer- 
indeed. But it isn’t. While the national income 
practically doubled since 1946 in dollar terms, 
oximately half of this apparent gain is illusory 
suse of the depreciation of the dollar. In other 
1s, a good part of what Mr. Burgess called 
‘wing up to the debt” is being accomplished by 
ancient and dishonorable practice of inflation. 
nother negative aspect of the debt picture is the 
lily rising interest cost of carrying it. Compared 
1946, when the interest cost was $5.2 billion, 
ost for the current fiscal year will exceed $7.4 
Ae ai gain of better than 42 per cent. 

Burgess, of course, was speaking only of the 
nal debt. But the taxpayer is stuck with the 
n of carrying the debt of all our governments. 
and local governments now owe almost $50 
on, or more than treble their debt in 1946. 

he debt of our governments and the interest on 
80 is but one phase of the taxpayers headache. 
whole painful picture is reflected in the total 
ake of all our governments. This has risen from 
billion’in 1946 to a current level of around $110 
n, which represents almost one-third of the 
mal income. In 1946 all taxes took 25.5 per 
of national income. 

eV ing the overall debt and tax picture, Mr. 
jess’ presentation on the weight of the national 
is small comfort indeed. 


nding Room Only 


frican products— from live piglets and chicks 
i-fi sets, frozen foods, cars and clothes —are 
ing to standing room only in Poznan, Poland.” 
‘lus states the New York Times Magazine. The 
ion was the international Trade Fair at Poznan. 
American exhibit — which was set up by the 
rtment of Commerce with the cooperation of 
iprivate companies — was the hit of the show 
| Opening day on. 

he Times Magazine carries a number of photo- 
Las showing Polish people staring at the exhibits. 
re is a look of wonder on their faces — as if they 


commodities can be obtained by ordinary mortals. 

One can understand that feeling on the part of 
the Poles. For they live in a rigidly controlled, 
communist-type society in which living standards are 
woefully low. And the significant part of all this 
is that the American wares shown at the fair can, 
for the most part, be bought at retail stores in every 
farthest reach of this country. And the prices, save 
for a few top-luxury items, are within the means 
of the average American family. 

The competitive free enterprise system makes possi- 
ble American mass production and its full partner, 
American mass distribution. It thus makes possible 
the million and one aids to good living we take 
for granted — from a package of frozen food to the 
latest in labor-saving home appliances. The Poles 
had a brief look at what we enjoy every day of the 
year. 


Bargain Service 


Last year, the American Meat Institute reports, the 
meat packing industry produced more meat than 
ever before.- And the packers’ earnings showed an 
improvement over 1955. 

This does not mean, however, that the packers 
are waxing fat at a high cost to consumers. For 
instance, the 1956 net earnings for the entire in- 
dustry came to about $114 million. That sounds 
like a lot of money and it is — but it also is modest 
for an industry which ranks among the largest in 
the United States in total sales. By way of com- 
parison, in that year there were 19 individual U. S. 
companies whose net earnings exceeded the total 
for the whole packing industry. 

Another set of figures makes the packers’ profit 
situation clearer to the consumer. The industry's 
1956 earnings equalled but one per cent on each 
dollar of sales. Earnings for all U. S. manufactur- 
ing corporations averaged 5.3 cents on the sales 
dollar. 

The Institute reports another interesting fact, 
gleaned from a survey of 109 packing concerns. 
Two-thirds of the income of these companies, on the 
average, was retained in the business — while only 
one-third was distributed to company owners. And 
55 per cent of the companies reinvested more than 
80 per cent of earnings. 

Meat packing is an extremely competitive enter- 
prise all along the line — which is the big reason 
why profits are so modest. We get a world of service 
for a mighty small price. 
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CHICAGO 


LEISURE TIME 
EXPOSITION 


Home Mechanics 


Show 
NAVY PIER 


October 6-13, 1957 
Daily 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


. . . the promotional oppor- 
tunity of the year... a con- 
sumer show devoted to the 
constructive use of leisure 


time. 


ELEVEN SHOWS IN ONE 


THE LEISURE TIME EXPOSITION 
AND HOME MECHANICS SHOW is ac- 
tually eleven shows in one. Navy Pier will 
be divided into separate sections, each 
with 50 to 100 exhibits. Categories will 
include photography, do-it-yourself, travel, 
music, sports and outdoor activities, stamp 
and coin collecting, motor sports, needle- 
work and cookery, arts and education, 
models and crafts, as well as a general 
section for exhibits that are not readily 
classified. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO 
ATTRACT NEW INTEREST 


This is an enormous show. Any of the 
individual sections would qualify as a 
show in itself. Many people will unques- 
tionably attend the Exposition because of 
a prior interest in a specific leisure time 
activity. Thus, potential customers who 
would normally never attend a show de- 
voted exclusively to your product or service 
will be exposed to it. 


FOR DETAILS CONTACT: 


RIGO ENTERPRISES 


500 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
DElaware 7-3141 and 7-3161 


Here... here... 
and Everywhere ~ 


e Modern Railroading —The Mil- 
waukee Railroad has just completed 
the world’s longest section of cen- 
tralized trafic control operated by 
but one dispatcher. The installation 
embraces an area in Iowa of 331 
miles between the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. The control board 
is located in Perry, Iowa. Foolproof 
safety features are built into the 
operation. Controls are so _inter- 
locked that it is impossible to set up 
conflicting train movements. Neither 
switches nor signals respond to con- 
flicting routes. 


e Titanium Tetrachloride — Neces- 
sary in the manufacture of titanium, 
titanium tetrachloride now can be 
produced at temperatures much 
lower than those required in the 
present method, with a higher purity 
and at less cost. In addition to its 
current aerial defense importance, 
the compound has other uses: sky- 
writing, smoke screening in military 
operations, and white paint pig- 
ments. This first change in produc- 
tion of titanium tetrachloride for 
more than 100 years is a result of 
research at Armour Research Foun- 
dation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


° Freight Car Production — Amer- 
ican railroads took delivery on 8,377 
new freight cars in June, compared 
with 8,824 cars in May, and 5,550 
in June, 1956, according to a joint 
announcement of the American Rail- 
way Car Institute and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. June, 
1957, orders for new freight cars rose 
to 4,918, compared with 3,423 orders 
for May. June, 1956, orders came to 
2,859 freight cars. The backlog of 
cars on order and undelivered as of 
July 1, 1957, was reduced to 91,810 
cars, from a total 97,006 units on 
order in the previous month. 


e Flying Tigers Get MATS Con- 
tract —The largest military trans- 


portation contract to be aw 
since the Korean War has bei 
ceived by the Flying Tiger 
from the Military Air Trap 
Service. The contract, calli 
service across the Pacific betwee 
United States and Japan, invo) 
minimum of $9 million for the 
portation of military passengei) 
freight but it can be expand) 
to the fleet capacity of the airl! 
approximately $18 million. 
contract is for a six month ¢ 
renewable on performance. 


¢ What Goes On Up There 
the world getting gradually 
because the proportion of 
dioxide in the air is increasin 
there electric streams high aba) 
earth similar to the jet stream 
aviators encounter in the lo 
mosphere? And what shape d) 
take? What can be learned fre) 
“whistlers” and the frog-like 
chorus” in radios? Can televisi 
FM (frequency modulation) + 
casts be bounced off a lofty | 
electrified air to distant point’ 
how do sunspots and their opy 
solar flares, affect magnetic 
cosmic rays and the aurora? 
are some of the questions sci 
are seeking answers to duri 
International Geophysical 
which started in July. 


e Seasonal Upswing in Jobs 
mid-June nonfarm employm) 
Illinois of 3,517,800 showed | 
of 22,700 over mid-May but fe 
of the record level of June, I 
4,500 according to the Illinoi) 
Employment Service. Chief it 
for the seasonal upswing in 

ment was provided by 18,60 
tional employes in nonmanw 


ing. 


e U. S. Employment Ove 
Approximately 25,000 U. S. 
and 1,280,000 foreign nation 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Chicago 22, Ill 
Waukegan, Ill 
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ick and courteous service 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


over 50,000 electrical productsin s 


1020 Greenwood Avenue 


waukegan branch 
INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


22 trunk lines 
free parking 
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NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS? 


TALCOTT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


Cash advanced 

on revolving 

fund basis on your 
accounts receivable, 
inventories and 
machinery 


oe ec e« 8 © 


installment and 
lease sales 


o © 2-8 © ® 


09,0 fe Terme. sre 


$50,000 to Millions 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. 


FOUNDED 1854 


209 S. LA SALLE ST. FI 6-1444 
CHICAGO 4 
NEW YORK DETROIT 


STAMPINGS 

MACHININGS 

TOOLS & DIES 
LIGHT ASSEMBLIES | 


*% Finest Quality 
*% Speediest Service 


Over 50 Years’ Experience, 
including aircraft work. 


Place your jobs where they 
will be done right 
and on time / 


MAXANT 


117 SO. MORGAN ST. - CHICAGO 7 


Trends... 
in Finance 
and Business — 


© South of the Border — Manutfac- 
turing investment by United States 
companies is rapidly growing in 
Latin America — outpacing petro- 
leum investments, traditionally the 
main outlet for U. S. funds south of 
the border according to a report of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. While  petro- 
leum’s share went up 13 per cent 
between 1952 and 1955, that of man- 
ufacturing rose by over 17 per cent. 
Latest reports suggest an even faster 
rise. 

These figures refer only to dollars 
exported for investment purposes 
from the U. S. But a major share of 
manufacturing outlays came from 
reinvested earnings, which amounted 
to about $755 million during the 
1952-55 period. This brings the rate 
of growth of U. S. manufacturing 
investments in Latin America to 
over 24 per cent between 1952 and 
1955. 

Substantial advantages are offered 
by Latin governments to foreign 
investors, subject only to the condi- 
tion that investments contribute to 
local economies. Tax exemptions in 
one form or other are granted by 
all Latin countries. Cuba levies no 
taxes on dividends, and reduced 
taxes on profits. Mexico exempts 
those goods which are not normally 
produced inside the country, or not 
produced in sufficient quantity. 
Moreover, Mexico is studying a plan 
under which it may become a “tax 
haven” similar to Panama and Li- 
beria. Profits of U. S. companies 
doing business abroad aren’t taxed 
by U. S. until sent home. So Mexico 
hopes to gain by granting tax ex- 
emptions for such profits if they are 
at least partly invested in Mexican 
securities. 

Exchange advantages are another 
come-on. Brazil and Chile offer spe- 
cial exchange rates. But Brazil's 


profit remittal regulations are 
Chile’s are moderate. Mexico / 
free convertibility and, like 
Guatemala and Honduras, 
full repatriation of profits and 
tal. ‘Tariff exemptions and r 
tions on goods imported fron 
U. S. by U. S. companies are in- 
in all Latin countries. 

Profits compare roughly | 
those earned domestically. But 
ings are boosted in some cou, 
by much more liberal depreci 
allowances than exist in the | 
This is partly due to inflation, | 
by all countries undergoing | 
growth. Thus, Argentina allc 
50 per cent writeoff on new | 
and equipment after the first” 
Brazil permits revaluation of | 
investments fairly frequently | 
placement costs rise. 


e Marketing Part of the B 
— Marketing expenses took an 
age of one tenth of the sales i 
dollar in the 64 companies | 
volume ranged from $500,000 © 
billion annually) surveyed by 
American Management Associ 
This sales cost is a median 
Actual expenditures reported ré 
from 1 to 35 per cent. Cons 
goods manufacturers tend to | 
more than manufacturers of 7 
trial goods and firms that gros 
than $25 million a year have a_ 
higher ratio of selling exper 
sales income than do larger firr 
More than half the company 
port that their current ratio off 
keting costs to sales results is 
than five years ago; one four’ 
port lower costs; one fifth say 
are about the same. The tre’ 
higher costs is especially m) 
among consumer-goods manuf 
ers; it also is more noticeab 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AS AT WORK for Chicago's Industry 


— 


This gas-fired rotating drying kiln — operating at 360 degrees F. — is used 
by The American Asphalt Paving Company to heat aggregate prior to its 
being mixed with hot asphalt to produce Bituminous Concrete. 


The heated aggregate enters the top of the tower at left by means of a 
bucket elevator. It is then mixed with hot asphalt to the specified propor- 
tions, mixed and then dumped into the truck waiting below. The time re- 
rags for mixing and truck loading averages about four (4) minutes per 
load. 


Over fifty thousand (50,000) tons of as- 
phalt are produced each year at The 
American Asphalt Paving Company’s 
South Side plant, 9701 South Torrence 
Avenue. It is used extensively in road work 
and for construction purposes throughout 
Chicagoland and northern Indiana. To- 
day's asphalt mixture specifications (pro- 
portions of aggregate — stone, sand, and 
asphalt) have become more specialized 
-- = than ever before. 

( information on how Gas can serve you in 


tr production operations, call W Abash 2-6000, At The American Asphalt Paving Com- 
ension 2449. One of our industrial engineers Boy: Gas iS) used on a low-cost, off-peak 
| be glad to discuss Gas fuel and its economies basis to provide clean, fast, easy to control 
they apply to your plant. heat for the preheating of the aggregate. 
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Joseph L. Block 


ABOR and manage- 

agement are more har- 

monious than antag- 
onistic in their viewpoints, 
Joseph L. Block, president 
of Inland Steel Company 
and of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and In- 
dustry said in introducing 
George Meany, president of the merged A.F. 
of L. and C.1.O. at Chicago’s first Labor-In- 
dustry Day luncheon (above). 

In the heat of bargaining-time controversy 
there appear to be great differences in objec- 
tives and philosophies of unions and manage- 
ment, Mr. Block said, but not in the cooler 
climate between bargaining sessions. 

He enumerated five “simple concepts,” ex- 
pressing the wish that management and labor 
could work out their difficulties within their 
boundaries. 

These concepts were: 

1. We believe that the preservation of the 
freedoms of the American people — political, 
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personal and economic — should be the fur 
damental objective of both management an 
labor in their relationships with each othe 
and with the general public. ‘ 

2. We believe that inflation is a very ser 
ous threat to our free society, and imperils thy 
existence of both free labor and free enter 
prise. 

3. We believe that price increases and cor 
sequent inflation cannot be halted unless a¢ 
vances in employment costs are held withi) 
the area of long-range productivity gains. | 

4. We believe that our freedoms cannot by 
preserved unless the privately owned ente 
prises of the country can operate at a pr 
sufficient to reward the investors and attraé 
new capital for their survival and growth 
Indeed, only through profits can jobs be PR 
served and created in free economy. 

5. We believe the only fair measure of add 
quate profit is the return on the invested cay) 
ital, and not a dollar comparison with De 
riods when the value of the dollar was greate 
and the volume smaller. ‘ 
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“HE free enterprise system is 
‘made up of three basic elements 
' — free government, free manage- 
nt, and free labor. Take away the 
fedom of one and you destroy the 
dom of the others. The free sys- 
of| government just won’t work 
ess the freedom of everybody is 
sired. 

ut we should not take our free- 
lm for granted. We should be pre- 
ved to protect it and defend it 
| threats, whether these threats 
ne from within the structure itself 
om outside. 
Ow it is clear that the one out- 
nding, overshadowing outside 

at to our way of life comes from 
National Communism. The 
osophy of Communism is quite 
ple and we owe it to ourselves to 
ilerstand it quite clearly. It is a 
llosophy that denies the individ- 
"s rights, denies the dignity of the 
ividual person/and consigns ev- 
me to become a slave, or a ma- 
€, or a tool of the state. Free- 
ia has no place in the Communist 
reme of things because it is the 
y Opposite of free government 

‘it cannot afford to extend free- 
0 n either to labor or to what we in 
country call management or 


“article is a Re rdencation of his 
before a July meeting of the Chi- 
ederation of Labor and the Chicago 
on of Commerce and Industry. 


George Meany Speaks 


kor Labor 


By GEORGE MEANY 


Under Communist rule, as in any 
other dictatorial rule, the state is su- 
preme. Everything and everyone is 
subjugated to the state. Private own- 
ership and private profit do not ex- 
ist. They cannot exist because the 
state owns everything. Free labor 
cannot exist because the Communist 
system is a system of enslavement of 
everybody to the state which owns 
everything that goes into the means 
of production and in a certain sense 
controls the life of each and every 
person in the Communist state. 


The Real Threat 


And, of course, in meeting this 
Communist threat, we have to think 
of something other than armed ag- 
gression. I personally don’t feel that 
the Communists are getting ready 
to open up military operations 
against the free world. J think 
they're prepared to fight, if neces- 
sary. I think that their preparations 
are part of a scheme of propaganda 
to subvert the free world and I think 
the real threat to us comes from sub- 
version or propaganda. 

Part of this subversive activity, 
part of this propaganda, we find in 
the phrase, “coexistence.” It is a 
very, very simple phrase and it has 
a great deal of appeal. To us Ameri- 
cans, coexistence means live and let 
live. And under ordinary circum- 
stances, we here in America would 
accept that sort of philosophy from 
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any other state. We'd say, if the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union preferred 
Communism to our way of life, we 
would consider it their business be- 
cause in the final analysis part of the 
American way of life is to peacefully 
coexist with one another. But the 
leaders of international Commu- 
nism who do all the talking about 
peaceful coexistenceyhave never 
practiced it and will never conform 
to it. 

They don’t dare to conform to the 
idea of peaceful coexistence. So they 
don’t mean what they say when they 
say that the free world and the Com- 
munist world can peacefully coexist. 

In order to stay in power, they 
have had to erect an Iron Curtain 
shutting off their people from any 
real knowledge of direct communica- 
tion with the free world. Because if 
the people behind that Iron Curtain 
had the opportunity to compare 
their way of life with the way of life 
enjoyed by the people of a country 
such as ours, I don’t think they 
would stand for Communism very 
long. 

This isn’t just theory, because the 
events in Hungary of last year 
showed very clearly the actual Rus- 
sian reaction, the Soviet reaction, to 
this idea of peaceful coexistence. 
Here was a tiny country whose peo- 
ple wanted to be free from the heavy 
yoke of dictatorship and the intol- 
erable oppression that came from 
Hungarian Communism maintained 
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by Russian arms. In one of the most 
inspiring episodes in all human his- 
tory, the Hungarian students and 
the workers spontaneously revolted 
against their foreign masters last Oc- 
tober. By sheer courage and daring, 
they took the secret police and the 
occupation forces by surprise and 
they temporarily won control of 
their own country. 


How Did Russia React? 


How did Soviet Russia react to 
this particular situation? Did they 
have anything to fear from a free 
and independent Hungary? Surely 
they didn’t fear military aggression. 
Hungary had no organized army, no 
fighting planes, no weapons of any 
kind which could threaten Soviet 
Russia. Surely they didn’t fear eco- 
nomic competition with Hungary. 
Hungary was a starved, exploited, 
despoiled, and amputated little 
chunk of land which would require 
generations of peace and reconstruc- 
tion before it could even become 
self-supporting. Where then was the 
threat to Communism from a free 
Hungary? 

Solely and exclusively from that 
little word, “free.” Soviet Russia 
could not permit a free land to exist 
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so close to its borders. Freedom so 
near would be potentially conta- 
gious, too dangerous to the security 
of the compulsory system of slavery 
enforced by the Soviets. So Soviet 
troops and planes and tanks were 
ordered to invade Hungary and 
crush this rebellion by overpowering 
military might. 

There may be some people in this 
country who do not or will not see 
the significance of this lesson of 
Hungary to our own people. Yet 
even the most confirmed isolationist 
cannot ignore the warning uttered 
by Premier Nagy in his last broad- 
cast to the Hungarian people. He 
said at that time, and I quote, 

“T should like, in these last mo- 
ments, to ask the leaders of the revo- 
lution, if they can, to leave the coun- 
try. They should turn to all the peo- 
ples of the world and explain that 
today it is Hungary and tomorrow 
or the day after tomorrow it will be 
the turn of other countries.” 

This, of course, from Nagy, the 
Premier of Hungary, in the very last 
moments uttering a warning to the 
peoples, the free peoples of the rest 
of the world. ‘This is why our goy- 
ernment must spend a terribly high 
percentage of our earnings, the earn- 
ings of the American people, each 
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Left, Thomas G. Ayers, chairman of the industrial development committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry and vice president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, presents a plaque which reads: ‘’Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry presents this certificate of award to The Chicago Federation of 
Labor, William A. Lee, president, in recognition of its many years of participation in 
building for Chicagoland a skilled and diversified labor force, and for its share in 
creating in the area the ‘World’s Best Labor Climate’.”” to William A. Lee (center) 


and George Meany, right 


year to strengthen our defé 
against this sort of thing happe 
to another part of the free worl] 

But what all of us in civiliar 
have to consider is that militar) 
fenses are not enough to safeg, 
the way of life we cherish and w 
we wish to maintain. The thre 
that way of life comes not so 1 
from the outside at the present. 
but from the inside. While 
threat to free countries hasn’t © 
home to us, don’t let us take 3) 
granted, don’t let us think it 
come home to us. 


Safe For Time Being 


We are safe for the time | 
from the question of subye 
and in this particular instance 
free trade union movement ol, 
country has something to do wi) 
We have eliminated to some e} 
the possibility of subversion by 
Communists. Because in ord) 
subvert any one country, the 
munist must first take over the ~ 
ing population of that country. 
example of that is Czechoslovaly 
1947 where they took over the - 
union movement and within a_ 
time took over the country itsel! 
spite the fact that they had 
small portion of the citizent 
that country in the Comm 
party at that time. 

The real internal threat te 
way of life lies perhaps in infle 
prices, and wages. All of these t) 
have to do with the maintenan) 
the American economy. And: 
real threat, the thing that the 
sians have been looking forwa 
for many years, is the collapse © 
free enterprise system. In fact, 
have been preaching the idé 
their students for many years: 
there must be a collapse inj 
American economy. Their thir 
is based upon two apparent ¥ 
nesses in our economy: first, thi 
stant danger of inflation follow” 
deflation; secondly, the clashiny 
terests of management and labe 


These two problems are close} 
ter-related. In the very nature € 
free enterprise system, produc 
geared to a basic incentive. O 
one hand, capital and manage" 
want more; on the other hand, — 
wants more. Both want more: 
stantly. These desires are na 
and healthy and possible of a 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Radioisotopes: Industrys New Workhorse 


\ JHERE should you put a new 
\f underwater sewage discharge 
line to make sure that its con- 
ys won't be carried back to a 
erby beach by the current? Engi- 
rs planning an addition to the 
i sewage treatment plant 
this problem several months 
. They solved it by dropping 
ute quantities of a radioactive 
ited ce at various points in Santa 
nica bay; then, with a scintilla- 
(radiation) counter, they traced 
re the current carried the ma- 
Within a few days, they had 
ad a spot some two miles from 
e where the sewage could be dis- 
ged out to sea. 
his is just one of literally hun- 
of chores currently being 
med by radioisotopes from one 
f the nation to the other. Be- 
public works officials, doctors, 
agricultural scientists, users 
research and production 
= in just about every industry 
think of. 
tremendous interest of all 
orted specialists in radioiso- 
indicated by this comment 
Dr. O. K. Neville, technical 
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director of Nuclear-Chicago Corpo- 
ration, which supplied the measur- 
ing instruments used by the Los 
Angeles sewage plant engineers: 
“Since that survey,” he reports, 
“we've received letters from several 
other public works officials asking 
us to ship them the identical equip- 
ment with instruction on how to 
apply it to the same problem.” 


Use Is Growing 


N-C’s growth, typical of that ex- 
perienced by many others in the 
nuclear instrumentation field, also 
indicates that use of radioisotopes is 
growing in a hurry. The company 
was launched 11 years ago in an 
abandoned store on 55th Street by 
four scientists who had participated 
in the Manhattan atomic bomb 
project. The initial capital totalled 
$10,000. Today, Nuclear-Chicago 
occupies approximately 30,000  sq- 
ft. of office and production space on 
the near north side, operates five 
sales offices throughout the country, 
and has about 150 employes. Net 
sales in 1956 totalled more than two 
million dollars. Adds Neville: “Our 
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volume has been growing at the 
rate of 30 to 50 per cent per year 
ever since we’ve been in business.” 

A few months ago, E. Eugene 
Fowler, deputy director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s divi- 
sion of civilian applications,  re- 
ported that “Industry is now saving 


approximately $390 million a year 


through use of radioisotopes.” He’s 
in a unique position to know since 
the civilian applications division 
has supplied just about all the iso- 
topes currently in use in this coun- 
try. 

Fowler's estimate was based on 
an AEC study made last year. By 
comparison, a similar study in 1953 
showed that savings then amounted 
to $100 million annually. 

The AEC official, who discussed 
industry’s growing use of the hot 
atom at a nuclear technology con- 
ference held in Chicago by Armour 
Research Foundation, predicted that 
savings will increase “several-fold” 
in the next five to ten years, because 
known applications represent only 
a minute fraction of potential uses. 
“The market for radioisotope thick- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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It costs more than other freight service but it saves money 


Here ANY businessmen look 

| — air freight in much the s) 
: = 38 : = way that a man who 

SiS uae a m driven a Ford all his life look. 

LH ia Cadillacs —i.e., luxury transpe 

tion is nice, but too expensive. © 

only trouble with the businessmy 

attitude is that air freight isn 

luxury, say spokesmen for the: 

dustry. 

For proof, they point to the 
that the nation’s scheduled airl 
carried nearly half a billion 
miles of air freight last year, m 
than 11 times the volume recor 
in 1947. Such firms as Bethle) 
Steel, Ford Motor Company, ) 
shall Field & Company, Wes 


A Super Constellation of the Flying Tiger Line, one of the three biggest all-cargo Electric and General Electric y 
carriers, ready to take on a load of air freight (foreground). Ships like this among the customers, and 


carry over 40,000 pounds on one trip would accuse them of being care 
with the stockholders’ money, © 
pointed out. The list of users — 
restricted to the behemoths of 


> Tiger LINE 


Loading a Northwest Airline stratocruiser with an air freight dustry either. 
shipment. The nation’s scheduled airlines carried nearly Pt he tc : 5 
half a billion ton-miles of air freight last year. This was One regular air freight ship 


over eleven times the volume of shipments recorded in 1947 


Air freight is no longer as glamorous as it used to be, ei 
Shipments, such as the live lobsters (below) being sent via U/ 
Airlines, are still part of the business but the recent trend 
been toward more air shipments of such items as autom’ 
parts, household goods and machinery 
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he Marathon Battery Company, 
Vausau, Wisconsin. Others are 
Manufacturing Company (seat 
TS) and Merritt Coil and Trans- 
mer Company, both located in 
cago. Throughout’ the nation, 
ufacturers of such diverse items 
juto keys, speedboat windshields, 
es undergarments, leather bill- 
js, and wallpaper ship by air even 
gh they'd pay less to move their 
ht by surface carrier. 
r freight salesmen underline the 
‘that most of their business 
jes from steady customers. Ex- 
As one official: “We still rescue 
‘uction lines in imminent dan- 
2 of) breakdown by delivering 
led parts in the nick of time. 
| this sort of thing accounts for 
¥ a minute fraction of our vol- 
». The Frank Merriwell-Super- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The modern Pegasus has no wings of his own. The 
one in the top photo chose to leave the flying wor- 
ries to a Trans World Airline pilot. The prize bull 
(above) may be a descendant of ‘the cow who 
jumped over the moon’’ but he, too, prefers the 
modern mode of travelling via air 
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American Airlines uses ‘‘spiderweb’’ hold 
down nets (left) for better utilization of 
load space. Above, it takes a lot of 
ground equipment too, to speed the load- 
ing and unloading of air freight. The 
DC6A in the background holds 32,000 
pounds of air freight 


613,290 visitors and 250 exhibit 


invest money, spend money, or just look at it. 

Chicagoland Fair was the place to go and that’s just ° 
613,290 men, women, and children did during the 17 
the first Chicagoland Fair was open. 

For those who wanted to make money there were 
opportunities galore: the Univac machine alone listed 
15,000 jobs in 2,500 different classifications at 577 firm 
the district; the Illinois State Employment Service had i 
viewers on hand to take applications for the many jol 
its files; unions explained apprenticeship programs; indivi 
firms, such as Electromotive Division of General Motors, 
private organizations, such as Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos} 
vincdi Forces were also telling of job opportunities in their respective f 
Day — four jets The impressive volume of publicity in newspapers, on } 
palate. the, Chicagoland » Fair and television carried the Fair’s theme of Chicagoland’s 

for 500,000 new workers in the next five years all 
the country. 
Information for those who wanted to learn about inye 
money in stocks was presented by staff members of Me 
\ Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Television Shares Mai 
ment Corporation was also there to explain about investin 


| T DIDN’T matter whether you wanted to make me 
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Everyday — have you a job for me? Univac had over 15,000 jobs in 2,500 different classifications from 577 firms in the di 
to offer to Fair goers. The staff on hand was able to process 13,000 applications during the Fair. 


ake huge success of 


¥ 


ada Day —a visit from the Canadian Navy. 


W: Indiana Day—six mayors get checked out on water-skis 


t: International Day — colorful costumes and _ native 
es 
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Any Day — Want to be a nurse? Here’s how we do ‘it at 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


Illinois Day — Meet your Congressman 


Beautiful weather prevailed 


Mutual funds. Paul A. Jus' 
ecutive vice president of Tele 
Shares Management, reports th 
brokers manning its display 
ferred with over 2,500 inte 
persons, 800 of whom showec 
inite interest and were like 
pursue the matter further. 
For those with the urge to ¢ 
there were items from all a 
of the world that could be pure 
at the Fair as well as a varit 
refreshments ranging from a he 
or ice cream cone to a full 
course dinner. Of course, man 
attended the Fair limited 
spending to the gate adm 
ticket, which also enabled th; 
see all of the many entertail 
features continuously going oO 
to visit the 250 interesting ane 
cational displays. . 
According to Joseph L. ~ 
president of the Chicago Assoc 
of Commerce and Industry a 
Inland Steel Company, the 
produced a net income of $22 
This money will be used for 5 
civic projects and other py 
needs to further the objecti 
the Chicago Association of 
merce in making Chicagoland’ 
ter place in which to live, wor 
conduct business. 3 
Those who wanted to 
money, invest money, and 
money had at least one thi) 
common. As a result they 1 
the display of the First Ne 
Bank of Chicago where one 
dollars in currency was on 
under glass. They did what 
one would do with a million ¢ 
under glass—just look at it 


By WALTER E. 


ORECASTERS frequently have 
™ more success predicting eco- 
} nomic developments several 
ears into the future than a few 
‘onths ahead. Nevertheless, at the 
ace of recent and current economic 
langes, obviously no one can state 
‘ith any high degree of certainty 
jhat the next decade will offer. 
very management, however, is al- 
eady making decisions which will 
afluence the course of business over 
@ next ten years. Such decisions 
essarily presuppose some explicit 
r implicit forecast of what lies 
nead. 

‘At present the most commonly 
scepted forecast for the next decade 
ised for planning purposes in many 
{ the best known U. S. corpora- 
ons) call for a rise of 15-20 per 
nt from the current estimated 
otal of slightly more than 170 mil- 
0 persons. In other words, this 
untry is expected to have about 
15-205 million inhabitants by 
167. Attracting equal attention 
ith this over-all population growth 
e anticipated pronounced shifts 
a. distribution. The sharpest 
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lege age groups and older per- 
ns, with below-average gains in 
le 25-65 age brackets. Consequent- 
Q the outlook is for rapid expan- 
in the so-called dependent or 
productive groups at both ends 


the population age scale with 
EN 


e@ author is treasurer of Armstrong 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Ms article is based on his address as part 
nel discussion at the 27th National 
ss Conference of the Harvard Busi- 
School Association. 
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relatively little gain among those 
comprising the most active work 
force. 

Turning to income prospects, 
which are evaluated and discussed 
much less widely than population, 
considerable growth is also foreseen 
over the next ten years. Income 
projections are often said to be less 
dependable than demographic fore- 
casts, but the latter have been con- 
sistently conservative for many years. 
Nevertheless, there is still a good 
deal of agreement among economic 
forecasters that over-all income gains 
of 20-30 per cent are in sight by 
1967. Total personal income is ex- 
pected to increase from an annual 
rate roughly of $340 billion at pres- 
ent to about $425-$450 billion ten 
years hence. 


Annual Income To Rise 


Correspondingly, average annual 
income per family is seen to rise 
from a level in excess of $4,500 
currently to a range of perhaps 
$5,500-$6,000 a decade ahead. With 
continued inflation also widely antic- 
ipated (at a rate of at least one per 
cent per year) real income gains 
seem likely to be more modest. 
Changes in income distribution are 
expected to reflect the broad ad- 
vance in purchasing power, with 
most workers and families moving 


gradually into higher income 
brackets. A moderate further 
“bulge” of families in the middle 


income brackets is likely. 

These population and income 
prospects seem fairly reasonable. To 
keep our perspective, however, let’s 
recognize that population is now 
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increasing at the rate which if con- 
tinued will double the number of 
people in this country somewhere 
in between 40 and 45 years. General 
business in dollars now doubles in 
slightly more than 20 years. So- 
called “growth companies” are com- 
monly distinguished by their ability 
to double their sales every five to 
ten years. One pretty obvious con- 
clusion seems to emerge — if popu- 
lation and income advance at the 
rates projected here, no company is 
going to qualify as a “growth” 
business which just keeps pace with 
these general economic measures. 

When we add the almost certain 
prospect that the increase in gen- 
eral economic activity over the next 
decade will occur as an irregular — 
perhaps even bumpy — advance in- 
stead of a smooth and steady climb, 
we have little reason to become 
complacent about our own individ- 
ual business growth—even with 
important gains ahead in popula- 
tion. Similarly, unless income in- 
creases are at least matched by 
productivity improvements, many 
present seemingly buoyant prospects 
for business over the next decade 
will be badly upset by inflation 
generally and profit deflation. 

The expected changes in popu- 
lation will be important to business 
managements from at least three 
standpoints: (1) impact on markets; 
(2) influence on public policies; 
and (3) internal operations. 


The impact of population growth 


on future markets has been widely 
discussed. The greatest market-sales- 
profit opportunities lie in keeping 
abreast of the various age-group 
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waves which will be plainly evident 
over the years ahead. The most 
spectacular waves will be _ those 
among teen-agers and young adults, 
on the one hand, and the older 
folks, on the other. 

Only the surface has been 
scratched thus far in important 
markets across the country in deter- 
mining “buying chronology,” that 
is, to find out more precisely at 
what ages major and minor deci- 
sions are made to purchase goods 
and services. For example, in 
home building it is important to 
know that under present conditions 
large numbers of families buy a new 
home when their first child reaches 
four to five years of age — just before 
starting school; add to their home 
or move into another when that 
same first child becomes a teen-ager 
and bathroom and other space be- 
comes a premium; are almost uni- 
versally do-it-yourself fans so long 
as Dad is under 35-40, but this 
interest tends to diminish thereafter 
until he reaches 55 years of age — 
unless he’s a born hobbyist. 


Siudy Consumer Wants 


It will pay real dividends to study 
consumer wants and markets even 
more closely over the next decade 
to insure that the “right” products 
are available and the “right” mer- 
chandising policies are pursued. In 
this way, the needs of the changing 
numbers of individuals in the vari- 
ous age brackets will be met more 
fully and the new product “batting 
average” in business improved. 

Managements should not overlook 
the fact that the same population 
waves which will stimulate new 
market opportunities may well also 
bring about some far-reaching 
changes in political thinking affect- 
ing the social environment within 
which business will operate. As an 
illustration, some changes in legis- 
lation pertaining to business would 
result from widespread adoption of 
full voting rights for 18-year-olds. 

But let’s focus attention on more 
certain developments. The problems 
in education posed by mounting 
numbers of junior high, senior high, 
and college age students point to 
a further enormous increase in the 
prestige and power of educators 
over the next decade. In my judg- 
ment, the “gown” is likely to recoup 
much of its former status in the 


community which has become over- 
shadowed by the “town” group dur- 
ing the past 20 years. 

The aging of our population, 
especially pronounced in the pro- 
jected rise in persons over 65 years 
of age, is likely to have significant 
political implications. Can major 
continuing tax reductions for busi- 
ness or individuals really be in 
prospect to the extent that social 
security and allied health and wel- 
fare programs are progressively 
liberalized in the face of mounting 
political pressure by older voters? 
These limited illustrations merely 
suggest some of the broadest kinds 
of changes in public policies which 
are likely to follow from the ex- 
pected shift in population age dis- 
tribution over the next decade. 

The internal operations of most 


‘businesses also cannot escape the 


effect of future population changes. 
As one small item — the demand for 
summer jobs will be simply terrific. 
Far more important to management, 
there will be a sustained and press- 
ing need for skilled and experienced 
workers. At a time when early retire- 
ment demands may be rising, busi- 
nesses may be less able to lose 
valued older workers. Industrial 
relations problems promise to be- 
come more complex. 

Can managements find new ways 
to strengthen their positions around 
the bargaining table when skilled 
workers are so scarce and other 
employes want more benefits but 
more leisure too? What will be the 
management’s answer to even more 
“raiding” by companies desperately 
short of managerial skills? Will it 
be necessary to urge former women 
employes to return to work after 
their children are well established 
in school? The prospects seem fairly 
clear that there will be increasing 
numbers of people living in or near 
the business community but whether 
the supply of skilled and experi- 
enced workers will be adequate is 
far from certain. Management in- 
centive to mechanize plant and office 
operations can only grow. 

More implications for manage- 
ment from anticipated population 
changes might be listed, but let’s 
consider what repercussions may 
arise from the projected changes in 
income. Here again, important de- 
velopments can be foreseen “outside” 
as well as “inside” the company. 

Rising incomes generally, and 
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more specifically the steady adv; 
in family incomes from brack 
bracket, obviously have had a 
found effect upon American 

kets during the postwar year 
is well recognized that a near | 
lution has taken place in im 
distribution over recent decades 
portant further income gains a’ 
sight. It is unlikely, however, 
the next ten years will see quit 
same favorable economic impai 
relative income gains as markec 
earlier postwar movement of 
lions of families from income-s 
ing levels providing largely for 
necessities to much higher |] 
affording wide discretionary sy 
ing for modern conveniences 
luxuries. This is not to imply 
increased incomes will have 
future .effect on business. On 
contrary, advancing incomes ir 
absence of inflation are essenti 
the future growth of the econ 


Important Implications 


From a management stand} 
the most important implicatiol 
further income gains would see 
involve (1) acceleration of const 
and business demands for somet 
“new” and for improved qu: 
(2) relentless demands of emp 
for still higher wages, salaries, 
fringe benefits; and (3) shifts ir 
availability of long-term fund 
finance future expansion into 
hands of pension trusts and a 
institutional investors. 

Research studies in recent ~ 
have revealed an important ch 
in the attitude of many consu 
toward the goods and services W 
they buy. No longer do shor 
dominate consumer thinking; 
longer does the average family 
committed to buy through dist: 
tion channels just as the man 
turer or wholesaler deems 
rather, the average buyer is 
nitely becoming more selectiv 
what and where he buys. Almost 
consumer product which now | 
or performs substantially as it 
before World War II — or even 
a few years ago — is rapidly 0 
way out, if indeed it has not alr 
disappeared from the market. 

Consumer emphasis is upon “ 
ness” in product selection t 
degree at least as high as at 
previous time, and the outloo 
for this attitude to persist 
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Aliquippa Works 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


An ingot a minute! 


and never a lubrication failure with 
Cities Service EP-21 Lubricant! 


Award for 8-Hour Turn Record is displayed 
proudly outside mill. J&L smashed previous 


At Jones & Laughlin’s Aliquippa Blooming Mill, they believe in pro- record by 88 ingots—rolled up new total of 


duction with a capital “P”! 576! Year-in and year-out, the plant averages 
Not only does J&L’s Aliquippa Mill hold the world’s reéord for an ingot a minute, with flawless lubrication 
ingots rolled in an eight hour turn (576), but they've set a year-in, provided by Cities Service. 


year-out average of an ingot per minute! 

How do they sustain this production for such long periods? 

One answer lies in their modern, 44-inch, two-high reversing unit, 
powered by four 3000 h. p. motors arranged in tandem twin drive. 

Another can be found in their lubricant .. . Cities Service EP-21. 

Used on main bearings, manipulator slides and window liners, 
Cities Service EP-21 and its superior additives provide an unusually 
tough film...tough enough to stand the highest pressures, the greatest 
shock loads with no loss of lubrication, no danger of rust or corrosion. 

Yes, Jones & Laughlin is pleased with Cities Service lubricants! 
You'll feel the same when Cities Service goes to work in your oper- 
ation. Talk with your Cities Service Lubrication Engineer. Or write: 
Cities Service Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


wee ss eres em yp Crem a Re i ii eh eee a ete 


Four 3000 h.p. Motors power the blooming 


mill at J&L’s Aliquippa Works. These are 70 to 

fF RVIC FE ; 140 rpm, double-armature units arranged in 

a tandem twin drive. At 70 rpm, they can re- 
& . 


verse in under a second. Equally flexible is the 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS mill’s lubricant — Cities Service EP-21, 
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strengthen. Obviously behind this 
viewpoint lies greater ability to be 
more selective because of higher in- 
come. Equally important to manage- 
ment, however, is the noticeable 
tendency among families with 
higher incomes to insist more and 
more upon recognized quality and 
typically branded merchandise so 
long as the latter continues to be 
competitive in style, performance, 
and value. ‘This does not imply any 
guarantee for the survival of well- 
known or “big” companies, however. 
In short, the odds are very strong 


that the projected increases in in- 
come for the next decade will mean 
an acceleration of obsolescence in 
consumer markets — with an obvious 
carry-back effect upon manufacturer 
and distributor practices and _ poli- 
cies. “Trade-up” should become an 
even stronger keynote in product 
development and merchandising. 
Business success will depend increas- 
ingly upon better knowledge of 
markets and the introduction of 
products which have well above 
average prospects of high consumer 
acceptance. 


“NOW, WHAT WAS THAT SUPPLIER’S NAME 2” 


“I just couldn’t recall the name of that supplier—so I 
looked in the Yellow Pages and found him in a hurry!” 


Everybody looks in the 


YELLOW 


PAGES 


The typical wage and salary eé 
has received successive incre 
income for at least 17 years. It’s 
human to want more income 
equally human for managemer 
wonder more and more where 
money is going to come from to 
ever higher wages and sal. 
especially when profits are t 
squeezed. When looking forwai 
the next ten years, let us not ul 
estimate the power of sheer p 
dent or “momentum” in wage 
salary demands. A company 
well have to experience substa 
declines in profits for more 
one year before it can expec 
duced union demands for hi 
wages and benefits. 

Who is to say labor costs wil 
become increasingly “fixed” re 


than “variable” as well as © 
over the next decade? In 1 
circumstances, can managen 


afford not to study its future ] 
requirements with increasing 
to insure that every effort is 1 
to. improve productivity? Mai 
ment faces an allied problen 
the extent that “automatic” 
increases are allowed to becor 
substitute for “merit” raises, 
“across-the-board” increases are 
mitted to undermine pay diffi 
tials between jobs of varying s 
Yes, personal income gains ovel 
next ten years will involve r 
costs at least as much as oppo? 
ities for expanding markets. 


“Tight Money” 


Will “tight money” condi 
such as at present persist du 
the next decade? This is a very 
batable subject, but I persoi 
believe that money will avera) 
good deal tighter over the next 
years than during the past 
There will be considerable varie 
of course around this average 
any event, to keep the geil 
economy and businesses expan 
at recent rates is going to requ! 
great deal of money. In all prob 
ity, more funds will be needed © 
can be generated from within — 
ness organizations, especially uw 
present tax laws. Rising ines 
provide considerable comfort 
meeting this problem, But # 
still remains the crucial que’ 
of how much of the projected Ia 
incomes will be saved and hoy 


oder Haz 
Continental Can) plant 
cat Plainfield, il. 


Pale ENGLEWOOD ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
ni PRECISION TRANSFORMER CORP. 


HER TIGHT DEADLINE BEAT—and we at Englewood and Precision Trans- 
mer are just a bit proud of our part in helping. Englewood, as the Midwest’s largest 
pendent electrical distributor, was called upon to supply materials needed to equip 
14-building plant that sprawls over 20 acres. Our engineering, executive and sales 
fs secured the cooperation of local manufacturers and coordinated deliveries with the 
it Schedule set for each phase of construction. And another close, important deadline 
¥ met. ¢ 


When it came to transformers, PRECISION transformers were the safe logical 

Bee. Built to exceed NEMA specs, they’ve proved on thousands of installations to be 

ope dependable, trouble-free and they carry the ONLY 5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
ie business. 


The 52 various size PRECISION transformers used guaranteed an extremely low 
level, extended longevity, a high overload capacity, safe operation, Class B insula- 
vacuum impregnated coils and low installation, maintenance and operating costs. 


ARCHITECT GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
A. Epstein & Sons, Inc. Larsen & Larsen 
Chicago San Francisco 


| ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
Thomas Reed & Son, Joliet 
Gen. Mgr.: Gene Wilharm 


CONSTRUCTION SUPT. 
Continental Can 
T. G. Warder 


hWood's trained Electrical Planning Engineers can provide you with expert counsel and pertinent 
fon all models of Precision air-cooled, dry-type Distribution and Power Transformers. We feature 
lomplete line up to 3000 KVA with sizes up to 50 KVA available for immediate delivery from 
Wood's large stock in our main warehouse and branch warehouses. 


nyglewood for 


‘ 
. COMPLETE 
STocKs 
to draw from... 


CHICAGO 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 
ENglewood 4-7500 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. FIRST ST. 
DIAL 3-5441 


ORDER FROM ENGLEWOOD ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


TYPICAL PRECISION LIGHTING TRANSFORMERS 
supplied by Englewood. 52 various size PRECI- 
SION transformers were used throughout the in- 
stallation. OTHER EQUIPMENT ENGLEWOOD SUP- 
PLIED included: 


© 20 miles of galvanized conduit. © 1300 RLM- 
type industrial lighting reflectors. © 2 million 
feet of wire. © 2 miles of 4” fibre-duct. 


Be Precise-- 
Specify 
Precision 


Service 


® ENGLEWOOD ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. @ 
SOUTH BEND 

325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
CEntral 3-8233 


GARY 
4172 BROADWAY 
TUrner 4-9441 
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TIN PLATE 


—EEE— 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


~ NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produe- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating facilities In 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest 


SEcley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


x For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S 
a specialized training has received universal ap- 
roval as a service to American Industry. 

Our extensive training facilitiesare available to 
ou. Consult us about specialized programs to | 
rain and upgrade your men to more skilled | 
positions as: : 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 
eTool-Die Designers 


e Master Machinists 
eTool-Die Makers 


Let a training course be apart of your incentive“ 
program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H.A. Schneyer for detailed information. 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Resident 
ond 
fione Study 
Courses 


Allied Institute of Technology 
1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 


the funds be into 
business? 

Continued institutionalization of 
savings through pension and allied 
funds will have a profound and 
growing impact upon business 
finances. The economic and political 
overtones of future trust investment 
policies and the degree of exercise 
of voting power by professional in- 
stitutional investors through their 
mounting stock holdings are not to 
be dismissed lightly by any man- 
agement planning its strategy for 
the next decade. If there ever was 
a time when attention to longer- 


channeled 


oe oa 
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range financing was important, 
now. A growing economy with r 
incomes will demand much mo 
the way of new products and 
ices. All this cannot be achi 
without adequate financing. 

key to financial success obvioush 
in profitable operations. Cl 
allied and highly important wi 
ability to compete for the in 
tionalized savings of the same pt 
whose incomes will be advan 
Certainly, the opportunity for p 
able growth will be at ha 
almost everywhere, 


Air Freight Distribution 


(Continued from page 17) 


man era of the air freight industry 
has passed.” 

Air cargo is no longer as glamor- 
ous as it used to be, either. You 
can still find such items as cut 
flowers, mink stoles, Arabian horses, 
and radioisotopes inside the planes, 
but you'll find a far greater quantity 
of automobile parts, household 
goods, machinery, and other items. 

So far, none of the air freight 
operators have carried any quantity 
shipments of sand or coal, but the 
unit value of their cargoes has come 
down considerably. ‘The whole char- 
acter of air freight has changed as 
a result. As Stuart G. ‘Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, pointed out at a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce & Industry: 

“Air freight should no longer be 
considered as a ‘special delivery serv- 
ice, but rather... as an everyday, 
first-class, regular service to be used 
in transporting goods irrespective of 
whether they have been traditionally 
regarded as requiring high-speed 
transportation.” 

The fact that so many firms have 
taken Mr. ‘Tipton’s advice is a little 
hard to understand when you realize 
that the air freight rate for most 
commodities is at least twice as high 
as that for surface transportation. 
Even more confusing is the fact that 
virtually every one of these firms 
has found that it saves, instead of 
loses, money by using the airways. 

Air freight carriers answer this 
apparent enigma by contending that 
their basic service is not transporta- 
tion, but rather, distribution. As 
ATA President Tipton put it: 


“Distribution cost reaches fai 
beyond the price tag on transp 
tion alone. It includes money : 
for marketing, sales, advert 
warehousing, insurance, matt 
handling, taxes, packaging, elen 
of capital investment, and ii 
tories.” 

The Twentieth Century Fun 
found that the cost of distrib: 
most goods amounts to more 
50 per cent of the total cost o 
goods sold, Mr. Tipton obse 
adding: ‘It is not only good bu; 
sense, but also just plain con 
sense, that if we can cut dow 
any of the above expenses, tk 
duction is going to have a ¢ 
effect on the profit side of 
business.” 

Recently, John Emery, head ¢ 
largest air freight forwarding 
in the business, explained hoy 
airplane could cut distrib 
costs when he asked: “Why sl 
a manufacturer maintain ten 
dozen widely-spaced warehe 
when he can air freight from 
factory to his customer’s door 
few hours’ notice. That may 
expensive at the present rate’ 
so are warehouses and the pers) 
to man them, and (so are) the 
of parts and goods which ofte 
come obsolescent while they’ 
ting on- warehouse shelves. — 
the factory production line t 
customer’s immediate needs 
you're eliminating a major ci 
almost any business.” 

One firm that has followee 
prescription — Chicago’s Ero } 
facturing Company —was ab 
transfer production formerly 
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[at two branch plants to its 
in factory here and cut a number 
osts in the process. Before switch- 
to air freight, Ero needed the 
ches to provide prompt delivery 
its custom line of seat covers; 
covers are made to order and 
e to reach the purchaser a few 
s after he has decided on pattern, 
ric, color, and other specifica- 
ins. However, the branches also 
nt extra workers, extra produc- 

equipment, and extra costs for 
t cover patterns. 

ow, orders come in from all over 
country to the Chicago plant by 
ia and go out via air freight. 
lere’s no increase in delivery time. 
jually important, or more so, raw 
pterial inventories have been cut, 
ipment and labor utilization 
ye been increased. Says Ero’s 
ident, Howard Leopold: “The 
sent system is ideal. It has re- 
costs, sped up deliveries, and 
bled us to centralize production.” 
\nother local firm, a manufacturer 
Yhospital equipment, has found 
Ht it can air freight a shipment 
tm Chicago to several of its cus- 
Gers on either coast in less time 
in was formerly required to de- 
e orders from warehouses 
ated at San Francisco and Phila- 
hia. Service is so speedy that the 
Mpany is actually able to beat 
Mpetitors who have plants within 
‘omparatively few miles of these 
ne customers. The local firm has 
Gmered extra business as a result 
this advantage. Also, of course, 
freight has eliminated the costs 
Maintaining two warehouses. 


Largely Hidden Costs 


“Wain reason air freight has been 
arded traditionally as luxury 
isportation, say industry officials, 
®hat so little-is known about the 
er side of the coin — the largely- 
den costs of maintaining inven- 
€s and warehouses. Some valu- 
ES light was beamed into the dark- 

§ recently by a study entitled 
we Role of Air Freight in Physical 
wibution,” a joint project of mar- 
hg experts from Harvard, No- 
Dame, and the University of 
Two case studies were in- 
in the report, based on the 
ions of actual companies, 
show rather clearly that air 


ings it is capable of producing are 
considered. 

One of the guinea pig companies 
was a Pennsylvania electronic tube 
manufacturer who maintained 
branch warehouses at Chicago and 
Los Angeles. At each storage point, 
inventories sufficient to meet needs 
for 60-90 days ahead were main- 
tained. Stocks were replenished 
twice a month. The replenishment 
cycle (time required for each branch 
to reorder from the home plant, and 
for the shipment to be made up and 
sent out) was 16 days for Chicago 
and 22 days for Los Angeles under 
the existing setup, which utilized 
surface transportation. Actual in- 
transit time was 8 days to the former 
warehouse, and 14 days to the latter. 

By using air freight, it was found 
that transit time to Chicago could 
be cut from eight to two days, and in 
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the case of the Los Angeles ware- 
house, from 14 to three days. 

With reorder time speeded up, 
each warehouse could cut its inven- 
tory levels because a smaller re- 
serve would be needed to accommo- 
date sales made while the semi- 
monthly “shopping list’ was being 
filled and transported. Reduced in- 
ventory would mean a reduction in 
the amount of capital the company 
had to tie up, a reduction in the in- 
terest it had to pay on this capital, 
and a number of other savings — all 
to be balanced, of course, against the 
higher air freight rates that would 
be involved. 

Here’s the story in figures: by 
switching to air freight, average in- 
ventory levels could be reduced 65 
per cent at Chicago, 56 per cent at 
Los Angeles, saving a total of $1,- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Locate 


your 
Canadian 
plant in 

WINDSOR! 


Windsor is ideally situated just across the U.S. border —1 mile from Detroit, Mich. 
Of Windsor’s 500 industries, approximately 14%4th are owned or controlled by USS. 


interests. 


Windsor is an active, growing city, with excellent road, rail, and water transportation 
(situated about mid-way on the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Waterway Development). 
It has an adequate supply of technical, skilled, and unskilled labour. And, of extreme 
importance to industry, Windsor has abundant electrical and water supplies — as well 
as steady and unlimited natural gas at the lowest rates in Eastern Canada. 

Windsor has a temperate year-round climate, and can offer ready-to-use industrial sites. 
You can get a complete and confidential report about Windsor, Canada’s Sth city in 
manufacturing production, by writing: Murray A. Elder, Industrial Commissioner. 


Windsor Chamber of Commerce 


CANADA BUILDING ° 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


OFFICE 


and 


Display 


DRAPES 


Room Divisions 
Photo Backgrounds 
Stage Curtains 
Murals 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO. 


180 N. Wacker Dr. 
CE 6-8623 


PRIME 
INDUSTRIAL LAND 
CHICAGO SEAWAY AREA 


One 8-acre Parcel and One 2-acre 
Parcel on Western Ave. 4-Lane 
Thru Hiway. 


RAILROAD FRONTAGE 


ALL PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Sell or Lease 


ROCKWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


13506 So. Western Ave. 
Blue Island, Illinois 


paseo 


ices 


Modern railroa 


ONG 


“Today, everyone profits from a new kind of railroad pioneering that brings new factories to our 
rails... new business to the communities we serve.” Arthur K. Atkinson, President 


On the Wabash, more than one factory a 
week goes up along the railroad’s 2500-mile 
Heart of America route. Much of the credit 
for bringing railroad and industry together 
goes to Wabash’s Industrial Development 
Department. Manned by men who are sales 
executives and civil engineers rolled into 


one, this department helps companies select 
the right site for their special needs. 


Industrial development is growing every day. 
Already it has had its effect on the face of 
America. For it has given birth not only to 
new business and new homes—but some- 
times, to whole new communities. 


WABASH: Modern railroad on the move 


Industrial 


Developments 


cece in the Chicago Area 


DUSTRIAL investment projects 
mnounced in July totaled $21,- 
4,000, compared with $14,904,000 
uly, 1956. The total for the first 
months of 1957 amounted to 
7,000, compared with $396,- 
0 in the same period of 1956. 
uded in these projects are 
or building new factories and 
ouse structures and expanding 
@ facilities, as well as acquisi- 
BF land or buildings for indus- 
| purposes. 


point Company, a division of 
1eral_ Electric Company, with 
mn offices at 5600 W. Taylor street, 
of the nation’s largest household 
Hliance manufacturers, has pur- 
Tsed a site of 800 acres bounded 
Tonne road, Devon avenue, 
je road and Landmeier road, 
it of O'Hare Field, and adjacent 
e village of Elk Grove. Hot- 
will break ground for an ad- 
tion building containing 
square feet of floor area, 
a compressor manufacturing 
at with 200,000 square feet of 
area, in the fall. By 1960, the 
ects to have eight buildings 
site, with 3,000,000 square 
er roof. Initially this plant 
employ 4,000 persons, and by 
) employment at this site is ex- 
€d to reach 7,500. The property 
be annexed to the village of 
Grove. 


entex Construction Company, 
as, Texas, which is building 
0 housing units in the newly 
ated village of Elk Grove, 
ounced the development of 
Strial area within the limits 
: village which will contain 
s and will be known as 
Industrial Park. The tract 
West of O’Hare Field between 

road on the east and Busse 
the west, adjacent to the 
ct taken by Hotpoint, Inc. 


It is estimated that half a billion 
dollars will be spent in industrial 
development in the Centex Park by 
the time all of the land is developed. 
The industrial park will be served 
by the Chicago and North Western 
Railroad, which will spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 
making its facilities available to in- 
dustrial plants in both the Centex 
and Hotpoint areas. 


¢ Motorola, Inc. is beginning con- 
struction in August of a 120,000 
square foot addition to its Franklin 
Park assembly plant, and will also 
erect an office and engineering 
building containing 110,000 square 
feet at the same site, beginning in 
the spring of 1958. The new manu- 
facturing floor space will be devoted 
to television and hi-fi final assembly. 


e Sunbeam Lighting Company 
of Los Angeles, manufacturer of elec- 
tric light fixtures, has acquired a 
40,000 square foot building at 3840 
Georgia street, Gary. The firm will 
add 70,000 square feet of floor area 
to the plant within the next year, 
and will start operations with ap- 
proximately 50 employes, which will 
be expanded to approximately 350 
by the time the additional floor 
space is finished. 


e St. Lawrence Steel Corporation 
of New York City, has acquired the 
large plant in Gary, formerly known 
as the Gary Armor Plate Mill dur- 
ing World War II. The structure 
contains 14% million square feet of 
floor space on 53 acres of land. The 
company will utilize the mill for the 
production of steel plate and pipe, 
and expects to employ approxi- 
mately 1,600 persons. 


© Central Can Company, 2417 W. 
19th street, is expanding its plant at 
3200 S. Kilbourn avenue with the 
addition of 93,000 square feet of 
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WANTED TO BUY 


® Going business concerns 

® Confidential handling 

© $50,000,000 total sales since 
1947 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 
Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 


22 W. Monroe St.— Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


Subways 


Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


v 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for industry 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlineis 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
PLANOGRAPHING @ MULTILITH 


A & COPY LAYOUT 
Ha ag lal ® MULTIGRAPHING 
AD SSING @ MAILING 


DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 
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A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND _ DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
; ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


Z\P-OUT 
CARBON INTERLEAVED 
FORMS 
* 

MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
FORMS — EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 
x 
TABULATING FORMS 
x 
UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
* 

STOCK FORMS for all needs 
* 

BINDERS and BINDING DEVICES 
4 
PAYCOMPTROLLER 
* 

REVO-FILE 
* 

TARCO AUTOMATIC FILE 


NS & CO. 


Street 


TALLMAN, ROBBI 


rior 
14 W.- supe are 
a 10, Ul., Whitehall 4 
chica 


floor area which it will utilize for 
production and warehouse space. 
N. Ronneberg Company, architect; 
Northern Builders, general contrac- 
tor. 


e Steen Resin and Chemical Com- 
pany, division of United Wallpaper 
Company, Inc., has broken ground 
for a new plant on a 20-acre site 
in Chicago Heights. The plant will 
contain 50,000 square feet of produc- 
tion space, and an additional 12,000 
square feet will be devoted to office 
and research facilities. The plant 
will have a capacity of over 25 mil- 
lion pounds of a wide variety of 
synthetic resins annually. United 
Wallpaper will take a large part of 
the output of this plant for use in 
its paint making facilities in Chi- 
cago, North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania. Laramore, Douglass and 
Popham, Inc., engineer; Graver Con- 
struction Company, Inc., general 
contractor. 


e Central Grocers Co-operative, 


Inc., 2101 S. Carpenter street, has 
started erection of a 205,000 square 
foot warehouse building in Frank- 
lin Park to which the firm will 
move its entire operations when it 
is completed. Albert Eiseman, Jr., 
architect; Edwin E. Hartrich and 
Sons, general contractor. 


e Samuel Liff Corporation, 633 S. 
Plymouth Court, a printing firm, is 
erecting a new plant at the north- 
east corner of Jefferson and Taylor 
streets in the near west side indus- 
trial project of the Land Clearance 
Commission. The new structure will 
contain 32,000 square feet of floor 
area, and the company will move its 
entire operations to this site. Edward 
P. Steinberg, architect. 


e Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Co., Hartford City, Ind., is erecting 
a warehouse of 50,000 square feet 
adjacent to its plant at 4500 S. Kolin 
avenue. The building will be 
erected by A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. 


¢ Champion Screw Co., 2039 W. 
Jackson boulevard, is planning a 
new 25,000 square foot building in 
the Pensacola Industrial District, 
fronting on both Nottingham and 
Nordica avenues in the 4200 block. 
Arthur Rubloff and Company, de- 
veloper of Pensacola Industrial Dis- 
trict, and Landau and Perlman, 
brokers; Missner Construction Com- 
pany, builder. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


working for American bu: 
abroad according to a survey 1 
by the Syracuse University Ma: 
Graduate School of Citizenship 
Public Affairs. Oil firms emplo 
greatest number of Americar 
business abroad, a total of IC 
Of the U. S. business force ab 
43 per cent is employed in ] 
America while only two per 
works in central and sout 
Africa. 


e New High for Wheat Exp 
Exports of American wheat, har 
for the first time since World 
II by private grain firms from 
market stocks, set an all-time re 
of approximately 473 million | 
els for the crop year ending Ji 
economists for Cargill Inc. re 
Export totals for the 1955-56 
year were 285 million bushels. 
previous record, reached at 
height of Marshall Plan aid te 
rope in 1951, was 427 million 


Trends In Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


larger companies than in sm 
ones. 

Direct selling accounts for bi 
the largest slice of the mark 
budget among the companies pz 
pating in the survey. Four tim 
much is spent for direct selliy 
for advertising and promotion; 
cally, direct selling costs make ¥ 
per cent of the total mark 
budget; advertising and prome 
18 per cent. Only half the resj 
ents report their allocations 
market research; these averag” 
tween 1 and 3 per cent of | 
marketing expenditures althou, 
a few companies they go as hit 
10 or 12 per cent. : 


Air Freight 
(Continued from page 27) 


762,000 in capital, and over $ 
a year in interest on this ca 
State property taxes on ware 
inventories would be reduced 
268 a year, and insurance prem 
would be cut $3,696 annually. 
total cost reduction each ye 
cluding the capital released, 
recurring saving) was estimaty 


000. Balanced against this ben- 
ould be an increase in trans- 
ation costs of about $75,000. 
is, by using air freight, the com- 
ay still came out ahead to the 
e of nearly $80,000 a year. 

Packaging cost is another one 
fich the air freight industry has 
bn able to cut for a number of 
‘tomers. Lobsters, for example, 
} now shipped via air in paper- 
mrd cartons instead of wooden 
els. Not only has tare weight 
mn reduced, but there is no need 
buy a thick layer of chipped ice 
‘each container, as there was be- 
e. Spoilage and shrinkage have 
n reduced drastically, also. 

ith non-perishable products, the 
re of the saving is sometimes 
ferent, but no less significant. 
vere’s a major manufacturer of 
(vy machinery in Cincinnati, for 
‘mple, who is a regular air freight 
stomer. Reason? ‘The firm discov- 
id that air shipment decreased the 
vard of jiggling and jarring. As a 
eult, time and money spent adjust- 
t the machines when they reached 
© customer were sharply reduced. 


/ 
i 
2 Growing Awareness 


ir freight experts believe that in- 
itry’s growing awareness of the 
@s of warehousing, packaging, in- 
“tory, and distribution in general 
major factor behind the steadily 
Swing use of the airplane to move 
(Gtine freight. Today, there are 
3,000 daily scheduled, all-cargo 
Yeombination (passenger and 
ght) flights to more than 1,000 
S. cities, and 152 more cities 
dad. Last year, all of the major 
yO carriers except one registered 
increase in the number of ton- 
§ of air freight flown, compared 
955. Biggest gains, percentage- 
=, were recorded by United, 
ch flew 39.6 million ton-miles in 
and 50.1 million last year, and 
he Flying Tiger Line, one of the 
be biggest all-cargo carriers (oth- 
Riddle Airlines and Slick Air- 
s), which hiked its volume from 
‘to 67.6 million ton-miles. 
n the other hand, air freight is 
yery small potatoes when com- 
sd with the tonnages transported 
ace carriers. Presently, the 
nger airlines and all-cargo oper- 
e moving less than one per 
the nation’s total freight ton- 
he air carriers realize that 


to get a bigger slice of the pie, 
they're going to have to make some 
rather drastic changes. 

Many changes have already been 
made. One of the most important 
is the recent inauguration of slower 
air freight service that provides de- 
livery, at bargain rates, on the third 
or fourth morning after pickup. The 
idea was launched by American Air- 
lines but now, all the other major 
operators offer similar plans. Rates 
for this deferred service are as much 
as 45 per cent below regular air 
freight tariffs (which usually provide 
first or second morning delivery). 

Another development has been 
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the growing use of air freight com- 
bined with other forms of transpor- 
tation. Many small-package shippers, 
for example, send a consignment by 
air most of the way, and by parcel 
post or railway express the rest of 
the distance. The airline makes a 
nominal extra charge for handling 
at the transshipment point, but the 
total cost to the customer is often 
considerably less than shipping all 
the way by air. Using an airplane 
for most of the trip, there is a con- 
siderable time-saving. 

Meanwhile, air freight carriers are 
trying to cut their fixed costs, which 
have a direct bearing on rates, by 
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More than half of United Electric’s production of coal is used 
by public utilities to produce essential light and power. 


BETTER SERVICE 


Through Improved Production and Marketing 


UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Midwest utilities and industries are getting larger tonnages of 
precision-prepared coal because of United Electric’s pioneering in the 
development and expansion of improved production and marketing 
service. 


If you operate in the Great Lakes area, you'll be vitally interested 
in United Electric’s All-Water route by barge on the Illinois water- 
ways and transhipment at Chicago to steamers for delivery to Great 
Lakes ports. 


Get full details from your United Electric Sales Representative. 


FIDELITY 


Domestic ond Industrial Stoker Coal 


CUBA—BUCKHEART 
Precision Prepared Coals 


BUFFALO CREEK 


Washed West Kentucky No. 6 
Industrial and Domestic Stoker Coal 


RUBY : 

vlrub 
Washed West Kentucky No. 11 +e --3a— 
for Industrial ond Domestic Use 7A \ 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COAL COMPANIES 


CHICAGO ..307 North Michigan Avenue, Phone CEntral 6-6580 
PEORIA. . Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711..ST. LOUIS... Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 


buying bigger, faster planes, an 
proving their material handlin 
cilities. The C-46s and DCs vy 
have been carrying the bulk o 
freight up to now are graduall 
ing replaced by ships like the D 
and the Super Constellation. (¢ 
capacity of the two former plai 
under 20,000 pounds. The D 
holds 32,000 pounds, and the § 
Constellation approximately 4! 
Both fly at least 100 mph. faster 
their predecessors, and have k 
flight ranges. | 
Recently, Robert Prescott, 
dent of the Flying Tiger Line, 
mated that it costs 14-15 cen 
move a ton of freight one mile 
C46, and 6-7 cents to carry the 
amount the same distance in a 
6A. Even six cents a ton-mile i 
considerably above surface trar 
tation costs, but Prescott be 
that within a few years this gay 
narrow considerably. He ind 
that the new Boeing 707, or a 
lar jet-powered plane, if modifi 
an all-cargo carrier, might brir 
cost down to between 3.5 and 4 
a ton-mile. 


Handling Methods 


A great deal of attention hai 
been directed at bettering air 6 
material handling methods. W 
recent years, most of the ca 
have enlarged and modernized! 
freight docks, acquired larger 
ity lift trucks, and installed a 
ized devices (e.g. hydraulical 
erated platforms that raise 
from the ground to the level ¢ 
plane’s loading door). The § 
for further improvements cont 
unabated. It has been suggeste 
example, that all air cargo ca 
centralize their ground freigh) 
dling operations at each airpe 
keep costs as low as possible: 
other idea is a plane with a di 
able fuselage. The fuselage cov 
loaded ahead of time while © 
on the ground, thus materiall’ 
plifying the freight-handling jr 

Whether either of these idea 
bear fruit is uncertain at this — 
One thing is certain, howevey 
air freight industry, by add 
new dimension to the concept © 
tribution, has tapped a vast }) 
tial market — a market that — 
ably will send a rapidly growiry 
ume of freight skyward duriry 
next few years. ra 


*OVERNOR Stratton vetoed 
~ Senate Bill No. 704, proposing 
é regulation on local cartage with- 
» Gook County, Illinois, by both 
enmon and contract motor carriers. 
lider the provisions of the bill the 
lincis Commerce Commission 
d extend the regulation to any 
ger locality in Illinois if found 
er hearing that public interest 
uired such regulation. The Chi- 
0 Association of Commerce and 
lustry and the Illinois Territory 
ustrial ‘Traffic League spear- 
ded the opposition to the legis- 
on. 


*President Signs Bill to Amend 
tea 4 of Act: President Eisen- 
Ewer has signed S. 937, a bill to 
eminate the necessity of circuitous 
oad routes securing Interstate 
©mmerce Commission approval to 
et the rates of direct routes. The 
51 was generally supported by both 
ppers and the railroads. The Gen- 
| Services Administration urged 
= President to veto the measure. 


1.C.C. Authorizes 11 Per Cent 
‘press Rate Increase in East: The 
€rstate Commerce Commission in 
| report and order in No. 32035, 
preased Express Charges Within 
stern Territory, authorized 11 per 
it increase in present less carload 
cress rates in Eastern territory, 
sept on fresh fish and seafoods, 
ers, and watercress. The order 
s from a petition filed August 
1956, by the Railway Express 
ency, Inc., requesting a 15 per 
at surcharge on less carload ship- 
nts within Eastern territory, ex- 
% on milk and cream, news- 
2ers, and human remains, and 
»€pt on charges for C.O.D., refrig- 
‘tion and accessorial services. The 
ion also requested fourth sec- 
telief in connection with the 
ed increased charges. Subse- 
E to the filing of the petition a 


"ra nsportation 
and Traffic 


in express rates was permitted to be- 
come effective. The fourth section 
relief granted by the commission is 
restricted to movements within East- 
ern territory only and is not ex- 
tended to permit departures beyond 
the boundaries of Eastern territory. 
In connection with Fourth Section 
departures under the proposed in- 
crease, the commission’s order states: 
“The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry is concerned 
with the resulting disruption of rate 
relations in the Chicago area, with 
nearby points not included in the 
eastern group paying lower charges. 
As above noted, departures would 
occur in an extensive area beyond 
the eastern group. While higher 
costs in the East have been estab- 
lished, we are not convinced that 
the difference justifies the resulting 
abrupt hump in rates at the borders 
and the broad zones in which lower 
rates would apply for longer inter- 
group hauls. Fourth-section relief 
from the long-and-short-haul provi- 
sion, therefore, will be restricted to 
that necessary to maintain within 
the eastern group rates to or from 
intermediate points in higher-rated 
blocks which exceed those to or from 
points in lower-rated blocks over the 
same route.” The effective date of 
the increase was July 15, 1957. 


e Reduce Time for Filing Recon- 
sideration Petitions to 20 Days: The 
time within which petitions for re- 
consideration of orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Board 
of Suspension, Fourth Section Board 
and Motor Carrier Board must be 
filed will be reduced from 30 days to 
20 days, effective July 31, 1957. The 
change in the commission’s General 
Rules of Practice is designed to ex- 
pedite the handling of matters be- 
fore the Boards. 


e Rules Concerted Action on Sec- 
tion 22 Rates Violated Anti-Trust 
Laws: Federal Judge McGarraghy of 
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on the job... 


e Whether you’re a shipper, a trav- 
eler, or both... the BURLINGTON 
is eager and able to serve you effi- 
ciently and effectively. 


© Burlington’s fast diesel-powered 
freight trains will move your ship- 
ments carefully and expeditiously. 
And when you’re going West, 
Northwest, or Southwest, you’ll en- 
joy your trip if you go Burlington. 
Yes, the Zephyrs and other fine 
Burlington trains offer you travel 
that’s tops! 

e Every day, the Burlington is 
on the job—to serve you well... 


Everywhere West! 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 


Expert, scientific 
lighting installation 


INDUSTRIAL e 
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2320 W. Ogden Blvd. ° CHesapeake 3-6100 
COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


@ Motors e@ Maintenance 
e Generators e Construction 


@ Repairs @ Installation 


ELECTRIC Co. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATION 


SERVICE 


for Stores, Plants, Offices, 


Industry 
Trained Reasonable 
Technicians Rates 
24-Hour Guaranteed 
Service Work 


Ask about Money-Saving 
Maintenance Contracts 


REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
648 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FRanklin 2-1939 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, IIL 
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CORROSION-PROOF COATINGS ? 


Universal Midwest, Inc., recom- 
mends Pennsalt’s versatile 
THICK-COAT, the high-build pro- 
tective coating which guards plant 
equipment from corrosive attack. 
Call us for aid on your corrosion- 
proofing problems. 

Exclusive Chicago agents for 


PENNSALT Acid-Proof Mortars, Inter- 
liners and Protective Coatings 


UNIVERSAL MIDWEST, INC. 


2133 SO. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
Bishop 7-1100 


= 
COMME! 
the U. S. District Court for the 
trict of Columbia has ruled 
concerted action by railroads 
Section 22 rates for the U. S. 
ernment violated the anti-trust | 
The judge announced he w 
issue a summary judgment in f 
of Aircoach Transport Associa 
Inc., and others who had sue 
railroads for $45 million in dar 
for alleged anti-trust violat 
Judge McGarraghy issued the 
lowing five findings as to the p 
of law involved: (1) The anti- 
immunity conferred by Sectioi 
of the Interstate Commerce Act 
not apply to concerted Sectioi 
quotations made to the U. S. | 
ernment; (2) The Interstate ¢ 
merce Commission does not 
primary jurisdiction over the sul 
matter of this suit; (3) The I 
state Commerce Commission 
never immunized defendants’ 
certed Section 22 quotations; (4) 
concerted Section 22 quotatior 
defendants are illegal per se u 
the anti-trust laws; (5) The de: 
raised by the defendants are in 
cient as a matter of law and | 
is nO genuine issue as to any I 
rial facts. 


Speaks For Labor 


(Continued from page 14) 


ment if pursued with common § 
and intelligent self-restraint. 
As the dynamic economy of 
keeps going it keeps growing 
greater rewards are available 
those who contribute to the ] 
esses of production. But labor 
not make progress at the expen 
the rest of the economy and bus 
cannot make progress at the exp 
of the rest of the economy. Né 
can take out more than they pu 
Labor can’t put the fellow o1 
business who fills the pay envé 
and then still have a filled pay 
velope. The employer cannot + 
price the customer beyond the 
tomer’s means and still expec 
have a customer. Both labor 
management have a responsibili 
each other, to the community af 
the nation as a whole. Only thr 
the exercise of. such responsi 
can we avoid the pitfalls of infle 
and eliminate some of the k 
management conflicts which 
plagued us in the past. 
Obviously the best antidot 
labor-management conflict is gr 
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or-management cooperation. It 
1 be achieved once there is com- 
te acceptance on the part of the 
ployers of this country of the idea 
‘trade unions, once there is ac- 
dtance of the idea that trade 
ions are here to stay. Strange 
‘relate, there are still business 
pple in this country who feel 
it the country would be better 
b the trade union movement 
re to be destroyed and some of 
» employer organizations seem to 
working overtime to bring about 
it very result. If it were possible 
sdestroy the trade union move- 
mt in this country, as some em- 
byers still seem to think is desir- 
le, this economy could not run 
shout some substitute immediately 
ng set up for the trade union 
vement. 

And what would that substitute 
» What would it have to be? It 
uld have to be government regu- 
fon or government control of la- 
r of some type. This is the first 
p in the direction of dictatorship 
re in America. 

Those in the business world who 
> fondly toying with the idea that 
*y can destroy the trade union 
ovement are really toying with the 
ea that they can do something 
at will contribute to their own 
struction along with the destruc- 
mn of the free American way of life. 
i 


Share Responsibility 


in labor-management conflicts no 
i on the labor side with a grain 
}sense considers that all of the 
ume for labor-management trouble 
"son one side of the table. La- 
ir must take its share of the re- 
mnsibility. As the trade union 
— grows bigger and bigger, 
must realize that it has obliga- 
$ to fulfill — obligations to clean 
it racketeering as well as Commu- 
mm, obligations to make it possible 
* a fair employer to operate his 
iness without fear of being 
ght in the middle of a racketeer- 
; dispute of some kind, obligations 
‘temper collective bargaining de- 
os to the realistic ability of busi- 
§ tO pay. 
Auman nature being what it is, 
on’t expect all of these things 
tld happen overnight. But I am 
Vinced that employers and trade 
ion leaders will be willing to 
uilder a greater share of the re- 


sponsibility once they realize that 
our whole future, the future of busi- 
ness and labor and of the American 
people, is tied together in one great 
big bundle. 

American labor, along with Cana- 
dian labor, is alone of all of the 
trade union movements of the world 
dedicated to the maintenance of the 
free enterprise system, dedicated to 
maintenance, if you please, of the 
capitalist system, whereas we have 
the Socialist movements of varying 
degrees in other parts of the world 
seeking to take the means of pro- 
duction and put them into the hands 
of the community. 

We here in America are welded 
to this system. We have no quarrel 
with the employer as to the profit 
system. We have no quarrel with 
management's right to be paid to 
manage, we have no quarrel with 
the investor’s right to a fair return 
on his money. In the final analysis, 
the only legitimate area for disagree- 
ment is how much each side gets out 
of the wealth produced jointly by 
labor and management. This is the 
time when American employers as a 
whole must ask themselves the ques- 
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tion, where is there any percentage 
in fighting to destroy a movement 
that is dedicated to the preservation 
of a way of life under which profits 
as well as wages are possible because 
labor in this country is a built-in 
guarantee of the democratic way of 
life. 

As long as there is a free trade 
union movement, this will be a dem- 
ocratic country. I hope to see the 
day that the trade union movement 
lives fully and completely up to its 
responsibility as an integral part of 
the American system. That is the 
purpose of the AFL-CIO. That is 
the purpose of its constitution and 
that is its aim in life — to build up 
the standards of American workers, 
to make the American trade union 
movement an honored and proud 
part of the American way of life and 
in doing this labor will cooperate in 
every possible way with manage- 
ment, with community groups and 
with public authorities throughout 
the entire country and do its part 
jointly with them to defend and safe- 
guard this American way of life 
from any and all aggressors, inside 
or outside of our country. 
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water-all-the-way 


© modern preparation plant enroute on important waterway 


© 4 docks serve Chicago industry 


© 17 quality coals precision prepared 


® Ask how all-water shipments 
COALS can save you money. 


of TRUAX-TRAER 


TRUAX-TRAER COAL CO. 


111 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Telephone. CEntral 6-5070 


BINKLEY COAL SALES (a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 
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Radioisotopes 


(Continued from page 15) 


ness gauges, for example, is less 
than ten per cent saturated,” he 
pointed out, adding that out of the 
nation’s 300,000 mining and manu- 
facturing concerns, the number us- 
ing radioactive chemicals totals 
“about one-third of one percent.” 


Carved Firm Niche 


Even though applications have 
only begun to be explored, acti- 
vated atoms already have carved out 
a firm niche for themselves in 
industries ranging from cigarette 
manufacturing to construction, steel 
to detergent manufacturing. Statis- 
tics compiled by AEC show that 
currently a total of 3,663 organiza- 
tions have received licenses permit- 
ting them to use radioisotopes. Of 
this number, 1,493 are industrial 
organizations. Here are some of the 
ways in which these latter enterprises 
are putting radioactive chemicals to 
work: 

In the petroleum industry, minute 


quantities of radiosotopes help bring 
the oil out of the ground, watch 
over it on the trip through the pipe- 
line, monitor a variety of complex 
processes in the refinery, and also 
measure how well the finished prod- 
ucts — motor oils, greases, and gaso- 
lines — do their work. 

Some firms hunt for oil wells with 
a radiation counter; it has been 
found that there is a sharp decrease 
in the natural radioactivity level 
over those areas of the earth‘s sur- 
face which contain crude. Radio- 
active techniques are also being used 
to check the strata above oil de- 
posits for metal ores — a task that 
was too expensive until the age of 
the atom came along. Trace quanti- 
ties of radioactive chemical are be- 
ing put in the acid used to dissolve 
sandstone lying above some oil 
formation; by using a geiger counter 
to track the acid, drilling engi- 
neers are able to position it much 
more accurately and quickly than 
was possible before. 

In the refinery, radioisotopes meas- 
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Executive Secretaries 
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Junior Stenographers 
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ure corrosion on the inside sur 
of pressure vessels, and tell y 
walls have become too thin for 
ty. With older methods, the } 
essing operation had to be hi 
while these measurements 

taken, but the new technique e 
nates downtime. Radioisotope 
gauges — which operate in some 
the same manner as a photoele 
cell except that beta or gamma 
are used instead of light bear 
measure the height of refinery sh 
piped into coke drums. The ga 
virtually eliminate the chance 
spillover, and an expensive cle: 
job. Previous measuring techni 
were nowhere near as accurate. 

Meanwhile, trace quantities 
radioactive chemicals keep tab 
the catalysts used in gasoline 1 
ing operations, and tell when 
ingredients going into a bate 
grease are sufficiently blended. 
merly, it was necessary to take f 
samples — a far less efficient, 
more expensive method. 

For several years, petroleum s 
tists have been using radioisot 
to measure piston ring wear, 
for many similar jobs. One of 
estimates that the cost of this 
nique is only one-fiftieth tha 
older methods. 


Automobile Industry 


Research engineers in the ; 
mobile industry are finding 
atoms equally useful in the 
general area. ‘They have used tr 
to measure the wear on ign 
points, gears, and bearings; to c 
the efficiency of oil filters, anc 
detecting oil seal leaks in trac 
One of the more dramatic pro 
involves coating the end of a n 
plug with radioactive cobalt 
measuring engine deposits in 
combustion chamber. Change 
small as five hundred thousandtl 
a gram in the weight of these 
posits are signalled by a noticeé 
decrease in the plug’s radioacti 

In other branches of the n 
working industry, radioisott 
measure the thickness of sem 
ished steel strip; they show 
amount of wear on cutting f 
inspect castings for defects, an¢ 
tect impurities in various proce: 
operations. A good example of 
latter use is an installation at 
plant of U. S. Steel’s American | 
and Wire Division, where : 
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wn wire must be cleaned prior 
lvanizing or plating. To make 
finish stick, the wire must be 
pletely free of contaminants. 
ore radioactive tracers came 
ng, wire sometimes reached the 
| of the processing line with 
jute quantities of cleaning solu- 
a still clinging to it, and as a 
alt, landed in the scrap pile 
srward. Now, by putting a radio- 
ve chemical in the cleaning solu- 
1 and checking the wire prior to 
shing, this problem has been 
reome. 

‘At Inland Steel’s East Chicago 
tks, a beta gauge measures the 
ekness of steel strip as it races 
ag at approximately 4,000 feet 
‘minute, nearly 50 miles an hour. 
€ gauge is installed near the be- 
ming of a five-stand cold-rolling 
1 —a series of gigantic wringers 
t do to the steel sheet what a 
ndry wringer does to wet clothes. 
‘means of tremendous pressure, 
ekness of the 30 inch wide ribbon 
metal is reduced from several 
dredths of an inch to between 
at and 12 thousandths. 

(he gauge measures the strip con- 
dally as it comes out of the first 
of wringers, and through a feed- 
K system, varies pressure on the 
tal to keep the thickness within 
cified tolerances that range as 
as five ten thousandths of an 


a. 
; 


Major Use 


Ine of the first industrial uses 
hot atoms was for inspection of 
fal parts; today, this is probably 
‘major use. ‘The basic setup con- 
s of a concrete-lined room where 
| part to be inspected is put be- 
en a source of radioactivity — 
ally a metal cylinder about the 
of your thumb filled with a 
niscule pellet of radioactive co- 
t — and a sheet of photographic 
h. The rays emitted by the pellet 
s through the metal and expose 
film. Defects, such as cracks or 
es, show up on the developed 
tative, usually as dark spots. 
i Aluminum Castings Cor- 
ation, a major manufacturer of 
ware, has been using radio- 
hic inspection for three years. 
total investment — for con- 
@lined room, cobalt source, lead 
ye vault, and equipment to 
(Continued on page 39) 
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On Guard |” Against... 


v) | rust 
FUMES 
SMOKE 
SALTS 
WATER 
SUBMERSION 


HUMIDITY 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 
samples on request. 


5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 


37 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


W ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


MEET 


Norman C. 
Horn 


Here’s a man that every shipper 
and receiver of freight in the Chi- 
cago area should get to know. 


He’s general agent here for Fed- 


eral Barge Lines — and his job is : 

to cut your shipping costs to the : 

bone. So GF i SS 
How does he do it? By combining FBL service with other types of carrier — rail, 
truck, ship, barge — to move your shipments from origin to destination safely, 
efficiently . . . and at lowest possible cost to you. 


Whether your shipments move in bargeload, carload, truckload or LCL quanti- 
ties — whether they’re bulk or merchandise freight — whether they’re import- 
export or domestic — give Norm a call at WeEbster 9-5331 or drop by his 
office at 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 


He’ll make sure you get the best possible service . . . at the lowest possible 
cost#... . via FBL. 
FEDERAL PAUL BROWN Chicago General Agent: 
BARGE | BUILDING Hemmer Ga Benn - 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. oard o rade Building 
LINES 141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) 


Telephone: WEbster 9-5331 
A PRIVATELY OWNED CORPORATION 
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New, Modern Clubhouse 


HAWTHORNE 
Race Course 


CICERO 


and AT 35th 


LARAMIE 


Just 20 Minutes From the Loop 
Via Congress Expressway 


SEPT. 3 Thru OCT. 12 


Phone: BIshop 2-1350 


FERREL M. BEAN 
and 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Pension — Profit Sharing 


Employee Incentive Plans 


39 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
RAndolph 6-9340 


COMME 


Chicago-Overseas Ship Sailings 


Vessel 


Line 


Continental Port Destinations 


Leada 

Laholm 
Transerie 
Desdemona 
Prins Willem III 
Ville de Quebec 
Transmichigan 
Christian Sartori 
Torsholm 

Prins Casimir 
Johanna 

Prins Willem II 
Kurt Arlt 

Erika Schulte 
Ophelia 


North German Lloyd 
Swedish American 
Poseidon 

Hamburg Chicago 
Fjell-Oranje 

French 

Poseidon 

Hamburg Chicago 
Swedish American 
Fjell-Oranje 
Hamburg American 
Fjell-Oranje 

French 

Poseidon 


Hamburg Chicago 


United Kingdom Destinations 


Rutenfjell 
Ragneborg 
Manchester Venture 
Monica Smith 
Caroline Smith 
Lissy Schulte 
Manchester Vanguard 
Prins Philips Willem 
Scandinavian 
Laholm 
Tammerfors 
Ragneborg 
Hemsefjell 
Caroline Srnith 
‘Torsholm 


Monica Smith 


Fjell-Oranje 
Swedish Chicago 
Manchester 

Swedish Chicago 
Swedish Chicago 
Furness Great Lakes 
Manchester 
Fjell-Oranje 

and Baltic Destinations 
Swedish American 
Finlake 

Swedish Chicago 
Fjell 

Swedish Chicago 
Swedish American 
Swedish Chicago 


Helsingfors Finlake 
Marie Fors Finlake 

Mediterranean Destinations 
Malaga Ellerman 
Kollfinn Niagara 
Suderholm Montship Capo 
Montclair Montship Capo 
Scheersberg Fabre 
Steven Ellerman 
Oris Niagara 

Caribbean Destinations 

Ciandra AhlImann-Transcaribbean 
Colonia AhImann-Transcaribbean 


Augui 
Augul 
Septembre 


Augu’ 
Augui 
Augu 
Augu 
Augu: 
Augu 
Augu’ 
Augu 


Augul 
Augu 
Augu 
Augu 
Augu 
Augu 
Augu 
Augw 
Septembi 


Augu 
Augu 
Augu 
Augw 
Augu 


idle the hot cylinder from a safe 
mce — came to “well under 
00,” reports Metallurgist A. L. 
idermuth. “The next best 
yhod of handling the same job 
iild cost at least three times as 
th,” he adds. : 

ong before radioisotopes ap- 
ed on the scene, many companies 
ed on radium-filled cylinders to 
ct flaws in finished or semi- 
shed metal parts. One such user 
Edward Valves, Inc., East Chi- 
9, now a division of Rockwell 
ufacturing Company. About 
years ago, the firm switched 
m radium to cobalt 60. Explains 
official: ““We had been paying as 
th to rent the radium for three 
aths as we paid to buy the co- 
: 60 outright.” 


Textile Industry 


lot atoms have found a number 
uses in the textile industry. 
cers are mixed with yarn lubri- 
$, sizing formulas, bleach baths, 
' . coating mixes and other 
icessing compounds which must 
‘continuously and precisely meas- 
id to assure that the finished cloth 
Pts specifications. One industry 
arce says the ability of radioiso- 


*s as the concentration of a dye 
h solution or the amount of 
micant on yarn going through 
inning machine is “up to ten 
lion times greater than with any 
er known method.” 
ust outside Chicago’s Loop, at 
ona Western Mills, two beta-ray 
€ss gauges measure the 
unt of aang applied to cloth 
t will end up as window shade 
€rial, artificial leather, and wall 
ering. Before these gauges were 
alled a few years ago, the only 
the amount of coating could be 
sured was to weigh the cloth 
8 before and after processing. 
y, measurements are taken con- 
oa and they’re far more ac- 
e. Joanna-Western is able to 
ain a tolerance of plus or 
five per cent on a coating film 
imately one fiftieth of an 
hick. The firm is in the process 
uiring several more thickness 
Those already installed paid 


Radioisotopes 


(Continued from page 37) 


for themselves—in reduction of 
scrap and savings in coating mate- 
rial — within a year. 

Beta gauges are being used in 
many industries besides textiles. A 
local representative of Tracerlab, 
Inc., a major manufacturer of the 
devices, reports that among his cus- 
tomers here are manufacturers of 
surgical goods, adhesive tape, paper- 
board, basic aluminum and copper 
shapes, and office equipment. 
Around the country, Tracerlab beta 
gauges are measuring the thickness 
of such diverse materials as semi- 
finished sandpaper, calendared plas- 
tic sheeting, and rubber. 

Experiments are underway in 
both the plastics and rubber indus- 
tries, as well as in the food, petro- 
leum, and basic metals industries, 
which are aimed at improving the 
product through atomic irradiation. 
Significant increases in the storage 
life of many food items have been 
obtained by placing them close to 
a source of radiation. Work in the 
other industries isn’t as far along, 
although early this year, General 
Electric announced development of 
an irradiated polyethylene which, re- 
portedly, has a higher melting point 
and several other advantages over 
the standard article. 


Literature Available 


There is enough literature on 
existing radioisotope applications— 
including many highly technical 
uses—to fill an AEC reading list that 
runs to more than 100 heavily print- 
ed pages. Perhaps the best indica- 
tion of the activated atom’s ver- 
satility is that Chicago-area users 
include one firm (The Diversey 
Corporation) that uses radioisotopes 
to check the cleaning efficiency of 
its detergents; another (Alexander 
Gammie Plumbing & Heating 
Company) that employs “hot” co- 
balt to trace water and sewer lines 
in buildings and under the ground; 
and a third (Rustoleum Company), 
a manufacturer of protective coat- 
ings for metals, that mixed “hot” 
carbon with its coating a few years 
ago and showed several Doubting 
Thomases the product was able to 
penetrate accumulated rust, as com- 
pany ads claimed. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Agencies Listed in Italics 


A-Z, Letter. Service = = 2s 
Allied School of Mechanical Trades, 
Inc.) 2S ee eee 26 


Advertising Company of America 
Battey.& Childs 222 a 
Bean, Ferrel M., & Associates, Inc. _ 


Boynton, A. J:;, Co. ee e0 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed 
Camden Artcraft Co. - a ee 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad? Co, fs eee 33 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn 
Chicago Heart Association ______ 34 
Chicago Name Plate Co. =a 
Chicago Tribune, The _..__ B.C. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cities: Service Oil: Coz > eee 23 
Ellington & Co. 
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H. A. Hooker Advertising Agency 
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Chicago Advertising Agency 
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D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
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Post Advertising Co. 
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C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 


United States Steel Corp... 4 
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Here’s a “shaggy dog” tale about a cou- 
ple of high-bred pooches, one a poodle and 
the other a Pekinese, and a plain mutt 
sharing the same baggage car on a train. 

The mutt made friendly overtures to the 
other two who finally recognized his pres- 
ence. 

“Since we must be together for some 
time,” said the poodle, “we might as well 
introduce ourselves. My*name is Fi Fi, 
spelled, f-i, f-i.” 

The Pekinese condescendingly said, “My 
name is Ko Ko, spelled k-o, k-o.” 

The mutt looked from one to the other 
and said: “My name is Fido, spelled 
p-h-i-d-e-a-u-x.” 


A minister, returning home late one 
night from a sick call, noticed one of his 
parishioners staggering down the street. 

“Let me help you to the door,” said the 
minister, guiding the inebriated member 
of his flock gently home. 

At the door the besotted man pleaded 
with the minister to come into the house 
with him. But the minister demurred on 
the grounds that it was too late. 

“Pleash, Rev’ren’,’ the man _ begged. 
“Jusht for a minute. I want the wife to 
see who I been out with tonight.” 


As the three ladies picked up the menus, 
each put on a pair of glasses. 

“Of course, I really need mine only for 
close reading,” remarked the first. 

“I only wear mine when the light is 
poor,” explained the second. 

The third was much franker, “I rarely 
wear mine,” she declared, “except when I 
want to see!” 


“Say, I hear you lost your job. Did the 
foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know what a foreman is— 
he’s the guy what stands around and watches 
the other fellows work.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. 
thought I was foreman.” 


People 


A tall cowboy wearing a 10-gallon hat 
was sauntering around a large department 
store. The salesgirl asked him if she might 
be of assistance. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied “I reckon not. 
I ain't never seen so many things I could 
do without.” 


Overheard at a choir rehearsal: “Now 
don’t forget,” said the leader, “wait until 
the tenors reach ‘the gates of hell’—-then 
you ALL come in.” 


Asked the first Russian—‘What was the 
nationality of Adam and Eve?” 

“There’s no doubt that they were Soviet 
citizens,” replied the second. 

“They had nothing to wear, nothing to 
eat but an apple and lived in paradise.” 


An exasperated mother asked her young 
daughter. “Why can’t you behave like the 
little girl next door?” 

To which the darling replied, “Because 
she’s a doctor’s kid.” 

Mother wanted to know what that had 
to do with it. “Because,” daughter said, 
“he always keeps the best ones for himself” 


John—“My wife doesn’t understand me. 
Does yours?” 
George—"I 
her mention you. 


don’t know—I never heard 


” 


Dad to lad: “Well, son, you’re right. This 
old report card of mine you found in the 
attic isn’t any better than yours. I guess the 
only fair thing to do is give you what my 
father gave me.” = 


Power of the Press: An Arizona 
wrote a thank you letter to the cla 
department of her local paper: 

“Your advertising sure brings resu 
lost dog has just been returned to 
with four pups!” 


A man finally bought a parrot at 
tion after some very spirited biddin 

“I suppose the bird talks,” he said © 
auctioneer. 

“Talks?” was the reply. “He’s be 
ding against you for the past half © 


The boys at the roundhouse observ: 
one of the crew was unusually glu 
asked what was bothering him. 

“I think my wife is tired of m» 
replied. 

“What makes you think so?” ingu’ 
maritalwise friend. 

“Every day this week,” he answeree 
has wrapped my lunch in a road m 


The dean of women at a large co) 
tional college recently began an im 
announcement to the student body © 
lows: 

“The president of the college and 
decided to stop necking on the camp 


Two women were returning from) 
first attempt at bowling. The husb 
one, an inveterate golfer, asked 
raised eyebrow: “How’d you make © 

“Well,” she said, “at least we didi 
any balls.” 


° 

There’s nothing like an od 
horseback ride to make a person few 
ter off. 


“He worked nights so we could afford this!” 
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A PREVIEW 


pus 


OF THE 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


HIS is the time to inspect Chicago’s fourth 

seacoast —to know, firsthand, why experts 
say Chicago faces a new golden era. And this 
is an inspection trip designed to be pleasant as 
well as educational. 

Eight wonderful days aboard the S. S. North 
American are offered to the members of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
and their ladies. Aboard ship — entertainment, 
excellent food, movies and illustrated lectures on 
the Seaway —a distinguished passenger list, in- 
cluding Chicagoland business, professional and 
civic leaders — around you, constantly changing 
vistas including some of the most magnificent 
in the world. 


OTE—Single reservations also 


ade at same prices for double 


cupancy. Space will be as- 


NAME 
jned in order reservations are FIRM 
ceived. ADDRESS 

PHONE 


CT] A Deck 
[] B Deck 
[] C Deck (Lower) Cabins for two at $225 per person 


Enjoyable hours ashore, too, are yours for 
sightseeing and shopping at Mackinac Island, 
‘Toronto, Niagara Falls — and exciting side trips 
are available to the Thousand Islands and to 
St. Lawrence Seaway locks and power facilities 
under construction. 

Work now progressing on the Seaway is tre- 
mendous in its scope. This trip will give you 
a memorable insight into one of the great eco- 
nomic and engineering advancements of our 
time. You will see recent developments impos- 
sible to see before, and since locks and many 
parts of the Seaway will be flooded soon — im- 
possible to see again. 


(Upper) Cabins for two at $265 per person 
(Middle) Cabins for two at $250 per person 


Please enclose reservation fee of $25 per person. 
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Why open the door for women 


in Chicago? 


Ne tes Pete Miller, hands in pockets and pant- 
legs rolled up, strolled down Main Street and headed 
for Mr. Young’s Lumber Yard, a favorite masculine 
haunt. Pete loved to go there 
and listen to men talk man- 
talk —about laying hardwood 
floors, and building barns and 
cellar doors. 


And when he grew up, Pete 
owned some of the biggest, most progressive lumber 
yards in the whole Chicago area. And sold all sorts 
of new-fangled things like plywood and roll-away 
garage doors. But now housewives, as well as their 
husbands, came in to pick up building supplies. 


One Saturday up rolled Joe, week-end do-it- 
yourselfer, who from Monday through Fri- 
day did big things for the Chicago Tribune. 


“How different your business is from the lumber 
yards we remember as boys,” said Joe. ““The bulk of 
your sales is still to contractors and builders, but the 
new do-it-yourself market has brought about big 
changes. Your lumber yards 
now attract women with dis- 
plays of finished home proj- 
ects—and stimulate as well ~ 
as supply demand.” 


“Yes, Joe,” replied Pete, “I’ve found that it really 
pays to open our doors to women, because they’re 
the bosses of most do-it-yourself projects.” 


Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER E B 


“That’s right, Pete,’ agreed Joe. ““And by at 
ing the little woman to Miller’s through advert 
you can not only build up your do-it-yourself 
but also your contractor business.” 


“‘How’s that again?” queried Pete. 


“You can stimulate the do-it-yourself market, 
tinued Joe, “by featuring finished home proje 
your ads. Also establish Miller’s as the best: 
for non-do-it-yourselfers to come for expert ct 
on home modernization 
plans and advice on the 
contractors best qualified 
to do the jobs for them. 


“That sounds like a good idea,”’ contin: 
ued Pete. ‘‘Let’s put our heads to: 
gether and see what we can up up with.” 


And what they came up with made adver 
history. A special 12-page rotogravure advei 
section in the Chicago Sunday Tribune the 
ated so much sales-making history that Per 
two more 12-page rotogravure sections i 
Chicago Sunday Tribune! 


Now maybe you sell lingerie or lipstick inst) 
lumber, but if you want to sell more of thi 
women in Chicago, look up Joe. Nobody . 
Chicago like the Tribune. Nothing sells C 
like the Tribune. And Joe can give the facts ti 
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